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Ghe Farm 


Work of Preparation. 


Poor Richard, one of the best advisers, pub- 
lishes as one of bis maxims which may be ta- 
ken either literally or figuratively the follow- 
ing: 








“Plough deep while sluggards sleep 
And you'll have corn to sell and to keep.” 


The large crop of wheat that the present 
favorable season has put in the hands of farm- 
ers, may render them somewhat negligent of 
the means wi.ich should be adopted to render 
the land even superior in its production next 
season to what it has been this one, No far- 


mer will tell us that he has yet raised the 


maximum which his land is capable of pro- 
ducing. We have met with those who have 
raised large crops in some seasons, but they 
have always said, if it had not been for some 
unforseen circamstances, the crop might have 
been heavier. Now we believe that in many 
of our soils, one of the chief causes of the un- 
certainty of the wheat crop arises from the 
want of depth of stirred earth upon which 
the seed is sown. As the season is approach- 
ing when the work of preparing the wheat 
field for the crop of 1861 is about to com- 
mence, it will not be improper now to make a 
few suggestions on this subject. 

There are three kinds of land that are gene- 
rally used, for the growth of wheat crops in 
this State, namely a new fallow, an old fal- 
low, and a clover sod, Sometimes stubbles 
are used, and there is a practice of sowing 
wheat amongst. corn, but these are exception. 
al; few expect to get full crops from either 
of these last named plans of growing wheat. 
Neither do these modes permit any improve- 
ment of the land. 

The new fallow is, itself, en improvement of 
the heaviest kind, for it is the reduction of 
land for the first time to the production of a 





cultivated crop. Its whole art consists in 
getting the surface broken up and lsaveled, 
and reduced to fine tilth. This is not to be 
done with the plow. The drag is the true 
implement for this work, but it should be 
constructed especially for this work. It 
should be heavy, and its teeth of such 
strength that they would break any ordiuary 
root that lies near the surfuce. Such a drag 
needs the power of not less than two yoke of 
heavy oxen, and in fact three is not any too 
many, if they can be procured. With such 
an implement, and such force, the seed bed 
on a new fallow may be well prepared, and 
whether a second grain crop is taken off it or 
not, the production of the first will well repay 
any reasonable expense. 

The old fallow, however, is a different af- 
fair. By this term we understand a field that 
is broken ug for the first time in many years. 
Sometimes it has to receive a double plowing, 
sometimes it is worked with the plow and the 
cultivator, sometimes with the gang plow in 
place of the cultivator. When such a field 
or fallow is broken up, there are two purpo- 
ses or designs in the mind of the tarmer—if 
there are not there ought to be. The first 
isa design to get as good a crop from it as 
possible during the coming season, and the 
second is to make the breaking up the com- 
mencement of a series of amelioration of the 
land and improvement of the lot. These 
two purposes may be very easily combined; 
and the very foundation of the combination 
consists in doing the work of the first plowing 
right. 

Every one agrees that deep plowing is of 
immense advantage, but few consider the great 
importance of it to the wheat crop, which in 
many cases is thinned down to a third of what 
it ought to be solely from the want of the ex 
penditure of the proper labor in this direction. 
In this very number of the Famer, it will be 
seen that a wheat grower of St. Joseph coun 
ty, brags of having grown 42 heads from a 
single seed, or over 2,000 grains from one.— 
No one will assert that such a growth was 
made on shall_w soil, that had only been stir- 
red to the depth of six inches. The question 
therefore with us is to stir the soil to such a 
depth that the plant will have a full develop- 
ment. It is for this purpose that the imple- 
ment called the subsoil plow has been invented, 
aod though but little used among us yet, it will 
unquestionably come into greater use, It is 
when the fallow is first broken up, that the 
deepening of the soil to an extraordinary ex- 
tent should be attempted, because from that 
time forth the whole series of crops which 
follow will receive the benefit of the work 
then done. 

Ifthe wheat crop is an important crop, it 
ought to have the benefit of this improve- 
ment. Give to the wheat plant a soil well 
aerated and stirred to the depth of fifteen or 
eighteen inches, and can we approach to the 
effect it would have on the healtLy growth of 
the crop. Sown in good season, with ample 
time with such a depth of soil, would not the 
plant be protected from heaving out by frost? 
would it not have the benefit of a warmer and 
drier bed, more easily susceptible of the ear- 
liest influences of spring? and when it did be 
gin to grow, who could predict the yield the 
erop would give, with the advantage of a fa- 
vorable season. 

It may be said that this work of subsoil. 
ing will not pay. Subsoiling it must be borne 
in mind, does not bury in the depth of the 
furrow, the top soil, which forms that part of 
the land which has been mellowed already by 
the exposure to the air and light and heat.— 
No, it leaves this where it should still be at the 
surface, but breaks up and submits to the 
ameliorating influence of the air, of the rains 
and of the roots of plants, a portion of earth 
beneath that has lain dormant, that has for- 
bidden the fibres of vegetation to enter, and 
which when they have penetrated it have 
with difficulty extracted any benefit from the 
contact. 

A great many refer to subsoiling aa work 
which they do with the Michigan plow; 
but this is a mistake: in the first 
place it is work that cannot be done with 
one plow, and then again, there are very 
few implements of the kind in use in the State. 





To subsoil ina thorough manner, requires 
first a heavy team to plow a deep furrow in 
the ordinary manner, and then to follow 
with a separate team witha subsoil imple- 
ment, which, while raising, and moving the 
whole mass of earth that would otherwise lie 
dormant in the bottom of the furrow, in some 
degree mingles it with a portion of the upper 
soil, but also Icts it fall back into the bottom 
of the furrow, and the next furrow by the or- 
dinury plow covers it with the fresh topsoil, 
mingling it in some degree with the vegeta- 
ble sod, or with any other enriching matter 
that may be plowed in. It will be seen, 
therefore, that to do this work right, it incurs 
a double expense for plowing. It is the use 
of two teanis instead of one; two men in- 
stead of one. But say that in place of 20 
shillings per acre it has cost five dollars, if 
the single crop of wheat does not repay the 
full outlay by the addition of two or three 
bushels per acre, will not the successive crops 
that are put on do much more than repay.— 
We have unquestionable testimony that they 
will. 

In Scotland, the practice of subsoiling has 
been carried to a very great extent, and there 
they have found that the ordinary plow and 
the subsoil plow should be made with refer- 
ence to each other, and what is called the 
Tweedale plow and Tweedale subsoiler have 
been invented as instruments that must be 
used together, and in a late publication, enti- 
tled “Yester Deep Land Culture,” we have 
the results of the use of these implements. It 
is true it is combined with draining, but the 
have been used on many lands that have not 
needed draining, or were not drained at all. 





Care and Profits of Sheep. 


R. F. Jounstong-—Sir:—I have noticed 
several communications in the Farmer of 
late, giving statements of the product of dif- 
ferent flocks with the partial treatment of 
them, which have interested me to some ex- 
tent, and since you have invited other state- 
ments, I have thought proper to send, you-an: 
other of the same kind. My flock numbered 
at shearing time, seventy-two old and young 
as follows: thirty-two breeding ewes, nine- 
teen yearlings, eighteen two and three year 
old wethers and three bucks. The whole 
weight of my clip was four hundred and 
forty-seven pounds. My ewes averaged five 
and ore-half pounds per head, and are rais 
ing thirty four lambs. My yearlings aver 
aged six pounds two ounces, my wethers six 
pounds ten ounces and a trifle over; three 
bucks, eleven pounds fifteen ounces, making 
an average of the whole flock of six pounds 
three ounces per head. My wool sold in 
Flint for forty-five cents per pound, averag- 
ing me two dollars eighty cents per head for 
the wool. My flock are all Spanish merinoes 
except four or five crossed with French. 1 
dislike the French merinoes; they are too 
lathey to suit me, and, as I conceive, not apt 
to fatten easily. 

I hope no one will be misled by the article 
from J.8, Tibbits, and think of increasing 
their clip by crossing Spanish ewes with 
Southdown bucks. It is very evident to me 
that bis clip got its average from his Spanish 
ewes, from the fact that many of his year- 
lings clipped nearly as much as his Down buck, 
and the quality must have been largely me- 
rino to have brought that price (42 cents) in 
market, or, it is quite probable that he had 
other merino wool that helped sell his cross 
wool. I believe the Spanish merino is 
the best for most farmers to keep for wool. 
If I wanted to keep for mutton I would get 
either Southdown or Leicester, and breed 
pure. I think I have seen the folly of cross 
breeding large stock on small. In a word I 
do not think it best to produce many “Aga- 
memnons,” (and I presume Timothy Blades 
has come to that conclusion). 

My manner of caring for my sheep is as 
follows: commencing with winter I separate 
my flock into three divisions, lambs in one, 
ewes in another, and wethers in a third, No 
farmer can expect to keep his flock in uni- 
form condition and have it all together.— 
Lambs and many ewes are not able to con- 
tend with wethers for their portion of feed. I 
would make three divisions an absolute ne- 


cessity to good care because they neod differ- 
ent treatment, 

Lambs I would fecd oats at the rate of 
four to five quarts to twenty head, and all 
the good clover hay they can eat twice a day, 
from the time they come iuto the yard in the 
fall till they go to grass in tke spring. My 
reason for feeding oats to my lambs is, I 
think oats produce more muscle and wool 
than any other grain, and our object with 
young animals should be to mature them at 
the earliest possible moment. 

To breeding ewes I would feed but little 
grain if I had a plenty of good hay, and that 
little would be corn, with a few rutabagas 
once or twice a week. I never of late feed 
oats to ewes in lamb, from the fact that they 
are liable to produce so much growth in the 
fetus that it is with difficulty that the mother 
drops her lamb, Ihave lost some of my 
best ewes in years past by feeding oats.— 
Wethers I would feed, if I wanted to turn in- 
to early spring mutton, all of the good hay and 
straw twice a day they could eat, with at least 
a pint of corn or corp and oats to each sheep, 
with a feeding of rutabagas as often as every 
other day. If I did not want to feed for mut- 
ton I would feed hay and straw with rutaba-' 
gas every day, and give all sheep a shed to 
run under in stormy weather, with pleoty of 
water at all times in the yard. 

In the spring before I want to turn to 
grass, I tag all of my sheep, cutting all of 
the wool off —from the tail down as low as the 
hau-string. Ewes I take the wool off around 
the udder, as many ewes are so well wooled 
that itis with difficulty the lamb finils its 
nourishment till it becomes so chilled as to 
die. I always have my ewes near the barn 
and put them in the shed every night during 
lambing time. I never have lost one per 
cent from lambs dying. I prefer to have my 
lambs dropped from the 10th to 25th of April 
the weather as a general thing is more pleas- 
ant then than the first of May. 

I now come to a part of sheep husbandry 
which I make a speciality; that is weaning 
my lambs. Many don’t wean their lambs 
till September, others don’t wean at all. I 
always wean my lambs as soon as the tenth 
of August, they are then old enough to get 
their own living in a good pasture, and learn 
to depend upon feeding before fecd is poor, 
or culd weather sets in. The ewes after wean- 
ing the lambs get in good condition before 
they come into the yard for winter. . 

With the care above mentioned, sheep will 
come out in spring all right. Iam sure my 
sheep at shearing time had not lost one 
ounce of wool. 

I have drawn this article to a greater 
length than I proposed when I commenced. 

Respectfully, 


Cc. H. ROCK WOOD, 
Genesee, July 17th, 1860, 





Red and White Wheat. 


Mr. Eprror:—I wish to enquire why it is, 
that wheat buyers pay more for the varieties 
called White wheat than they do for those 
called Red? Until this year, I have always 
raised the White Flint or Blue Steam, Last 
year I had a brother who raised a very nice 
crop of the Mediteranean, which escaped 
entirely any injury from the midge, while my 
wheat was injured badly. I made a trade 
with him, by which I got my seed for last 
fall, and some four or five bushels as a grist 
to grind for use in my family, to test its com- 
parative value for bread and other cooking 
purposes, expecting as a matter of course, 
that my flour thus obtained from Mediterran- 
ean wheat must be an inferior article, But 
judge of my surprise, when we came to use 
the flour, it proved to be as good an article, 
as we have ever had in our house. It was 
right in every particular, No whiter, lighter 
or better bread or biscuits were ever made, 
than my wife made from that flour. I then 
concluded, if the quality of the flour was so 
good, the defect must be in the quantity, but 
soon found I was mistaken in this particu- 
lar, I talked with my miller upon the sub- 
ject, to know why Mediterranean wheat 
should not bring just as high prices in mar- 
ket, ag the variety called white wheat. ‘The 
miller told me that he paid the same price 





himself, but if he was to make any difference 


at all, in the crop of this year, 1859, it would 
be in favor of the Medi. erranean, that it made 
from two to four pounds per bushel more 
than the Flint or Blue Stem, and the quality 
of the flour could not be surpassed by any 
other kind of wheat in the world. Now 
then I have raised my first crop of Mediter- 
ranean wheat. I have got it harvested and 
stacked, It is entirely uninjured by the 
midge. The berry is very large and plump, 
and the crop is in every respect a good one, 
only I cun not call it White Wheat. Idoubt 
not this wheat, well cleaned, will weigh from 
sixty-two to sixty-four pounds per bushel and 
will make as white flour and as much of it as 
can be made from the same quantity of the 
White Flint. Iask therefore in the name of 
common sense why should it not bring just 
as good a price? Will you or some one of 
your numorous contributors give a reasona- 


ble answer to my question? 
LUKE H. PARSONS. 
Corunna, July 19th, 1860. 





How the Early Crops of Potatoes are 
Grown in Lancashire. 


The crops of potatoes grown in Lancashire, 
Englind, are celebrated as the best in Eng- 
land. Great care is taken in that country al- 
so to grow early crops, and it is noted 
that they have both the great ci ies of 
Liverpool and Manchester for markets, of 
course it will be seen that the care of grow 
ers is not {thrown away. In Lanceshire the 
system of the potato growers is as follows: 

The ground having been plowed in the 
eatly part of the winter, receives another 
plowing in January and february, dry weath- 
er being carefully and promptly seized for 
this work. After this the manure is got 
ready for being used by being well rotted, 
for which an occasional turning is.mecessary. 
At the end of March, or very early in April, 
the manure, which is then thoroughly rotten, 
is cast over the ground, and the plow follows 
immediately. Some farmers then harrow the 
ground, and plow again. With this prepara- 
tion the potatoes are dropped in drills made 
by hand labor, as already described, and cov- 
ered with soil taken from the nextrow, The 
manure used is somewhat similar to that em- 
ployed in Cornwall; sea weed and sea-sand 
are here also mixed with farm-yard manure, 
and valuable indeed they are as fertilizers of 
the land. 

There is one point particularly worthy of 
notice in the Lancashire system, which is, the 
great care taken with the potato sets in pre= 
paring them for planting, a practice worthy 
of more general adoption, In January the 
seed is brought out and spread upon floors, 
where it will be warm, so as to encourage a 
growth of the germ or sprout. Kev E, F. 
Manby, in a valuable communication to the 
Royal Agricultural Society (Journal, vol. 
xviii. p. 407) upon the growth of early po- 
tatoes, says, “ The vottagers bring their pota- 
toes into their houses, and place them under 
their beds. When these recesses are filled, 
they fill small baskets of the same kind as 
those from which the seed is }lanted, and 
hang them on hooks to the ceiling of their 
apartments down-stairs, to obtain the advan- 
tage of the warmth of the fire, and then 
proceed to fill every possible place where they 
may be kept from the frost. If a man pos- 
sesses a cowhouse or stable, the rafters are 
forthwith adorned with hooks, and the little 
baskets suspended. One of the largest cul- 
tivatore has converted his hay-lofts over his 
horses and cows into: prouting rooms. Above 
these lofts he has laid a second floor, so that 
he is enabled to sprout double the quantity. 
The warmth arising from the cattle has been 
proved to be quite sufficient to keep out the 
frost. Care, however, must be taken that 
the sprouts do not become blanched and week: 
they must have pleuty of light. The tubers 
should not be placed thicker than two inches 
deep, or the root will become one mass of 


The sprouting of the potato before plant- 
ing is an essential part of the system for 
without this progress being made it were im- 
possible for them to dig the crop in eight or 
nine weeks, as they usuaily do; and thus by 
the middle of June realize generally aout 
£50 per acre for the produce. Besides the 

reparation in the sprouting, very great care 
if taken to secure lemon kidneys, and of the 
best quality, ‘This is a variety without an 
equal for rapid growth and early maturity — 
After the crop is planted the work is entirely 
done by manual labor, consisting as it does of 





hoeing and earthingeup. 
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Farming and Education. 


Eprror Farwer—I am aware that you may | 4, ang the third on the top. My object in 


often be annoyed by seribblers who would fil: 


your columns with subjects that have been 


discussed again and again, without originating ditch, then placing the brash, butts forward 
I do not claim to be wis:r 


than others, but would respectfully solicit in- 


one new idea. 


dulgence while I present my show of chaff, 
and if you cannot glean one kernel of wheat, 
cast it asidv and we will balance accounts. 
After having read your paper, I can say 
that it surpasses many othors in its pleasing 
variety; yet like most other agricultural jour- 


nals, whose writers are generally persons of| of the ditch, the largest space is there afford- 


literary attainments, possessivg wealth, fre- 
quently it recominends measures beyond the 
ability of a common farmer to imitate. 

In the year 1820, I began to be a practical 
farmer in northern New York; began, as 
mapy others do, with limited means, and 
have had to labor hard, but those dependen: 
on me have never suffered for bread. I have 
never allowed macures to remain in my yard 
through the summer, coarse or fine, but choose 
rather to have the earth absorb its good qual 
ities than the atmosphe:e. I have never fail 
ed to make my lands productive in two sea 
sons, 

I would say that the farmer who denies 
himself and family a good agricultural journal 
is as unwise as the mariner who would com- 
mence a voyage on the ocean without chart or 
compass. 

Some eight years since, I became a resident 
of this State and am highly pleased with the 
soil and climate. The day is not far distant 
when our State with its great amount of natural 
advantages is destined to take a high position 
among her sisters. I regret to say, however, 
that many of our farmers aro spoiling their 
land by continual cropping without an effort 
to return an equivalent. 

A word to the ladies of Michigan. if taey 
would attain to a more elevated position in 
Society, let them put forth proper efforts and 
they can hardly failto succeed. Let them not 
be content to remain, a simple house plant 
(which is, however, very pretty to look at) 
poorly qualified to withstand the frosts of 
time. Witness, if you please, a lady travel- 
ing. No sooner seated in a car than the la 
test novel is shown and so intent is she to de- 
vour its contents that she is ontirely lost to 
all surrounding objects; thus too often acquir 
ing a deceptive idea of human nature. 

My idea of a truly educated lady is one 
who is not deficient in modern accomplish- 
ments, neither ignorant of household affairs. 
It was a true saying of the lamented Silas 
Wright that “ we have far too many educated 
drones in our country” too indolent to climb 
the rugged hill where fame resides, Witness 
the army of hungry cormorants on the change 
of administration presenting an angel's claims 
for past. political services, 

The history of the past teaches us, lst, 
conquest, 2d, riches; 3d, luxury; 4th. idle- 
ness; 5th, efieminacy; 6th, crime, then de 
struction. May we learn wisdom from the 
past. 

For my own part, I am perfectly satisfied 
with the calling of the farmer; if rightly pur 
sued it is eminently celculated to render man 
healthy, wealthy, happy and wise. To con- 
clude, may you be the honored instrument 
under God to elevate the standard of our race 
_ tifl we shall become perfect men and women. 


WILLIAM E. ELLIS. 
Blisefield, July, 1860. 
“Brush Draining.” 

In the MionteaNn Farmer of the 7th inst., 
there appeared an article under the above 
heading, from the pen of “ J. W. T:,” of South. 
field. Having had some experience in Biush 
draining, and entertaining somewhat differ- 
ent opinions from the writer of that article, 
permit me to suggest my ideas upon the sub- 
ject, and leave it toa “ diseriminating public » 
to decide whose plan is: the best. I agee 
with the writer, that for a good, reliable brush 
drain, a clay subsoil is necesary. As regards 
the breadth, the narrower it can be dug with 





a common spade, the better it suits, as less | interesting occupation, while to those who 


brush and less labor will suffice; and the aper 


ture will be suffivient for almost any place 
where blind ditches should be used. The 
depth I make from 2} to 3 feet, an in no |lar cach in the year after paying for food, and 
case allow it to be less than 2 feet in the low-| to show this we will give a few statistics on 
est ground. But the point where I differ from 
your correspondent is the manner of laying 
the brush. His pleais to “place the finest 
brush inthe bottom of the trench, and the 
larger portion op the top, being careful to 
place them with the butts up stream,” &c., 
adding that the brush should be “free from 
leaves, as they impede the progress of the 
waters. Now my course is precisely the re- 
verse of that pursued by Mr. “J. W. 'T.”— | ing $1.51 for each hen. A correspondent of 
When the ditch is dug, and well cleaned out 
to receive the brush, I commence at the head 


of the ditch, first placing in the bottom three 
rails or poles, two of which are placed side by 


this is to keep the fine brush off the bottom. 
I use these rails or poles only to start the 


as I proceed down stream until the ditch is 
completed. I take no pains to trim brush, un- 
less they are so large and stabborn they can- 
not be trod down to their place. The size of 
the brush m y be from two to three inches in 
diameter at the butt ends and all sizes below 
that dimension. By this process it will be 
seen that the butt ends being at the bottom 


e! for tho discharge of water, and the finer 
twigs being on the top constitute a “ strainer " 
which admits the waters and excludes the 
earth. When the brush are laid in this man 
ner, the leaves are no objection, but on the 
contrary are indeed beneficial as they make a 
more perfect strainer to separate the water 
from the soil. If the brush have no leaves 
on, I cover them slightly with straw or marsh 
hay, before filling in the earth. 

In a tenacious clay soil, I consider such a 
ditch fully equal to one made of tile, and in 
most country localities, they are decidedly 
the cheapest blind drain that can be made. 


NORTHERNER. 
Goodrich, July 20, 1860. 





Produce of a Flock. 


Mr Jonnstone: Sir—I saw in some of 
the back Farmers accounts of some quite 
heavy fleeces of wool—some twenty-two 
pounds per head. It did not state whether 
this was one or more years growth, or wheth= 
they were Spanish or French sheep that shore 
those large fleeces; but I should think that 
they were Spanish by their weight of car- 
case. I also saw some large shearing from 
Hillsdale—some eight pounds per head, The 
last I think I can surpass, but the former I 
make no pretentions to. 1 have seven French 
bucks that sheared ninety-one pounds of 
wool; two of them shearing seventeen and a 
half pounds per head. These were fall 
bloods, and the remainder one-half and three- 
quarters blood, which were all of one year’s 
growth. If any Spanish beats this I should 
like to hear from them. 


Yours, &c., 
Grand Blanc, July 16, 1860. R. THOMPSON. 





Cheap Barometer for Farmers. 


Make a scale beam of pine or cedar, three 
feet long, one-fourth of an inch thick and 
three-fourths of an inch wide at one end and 
tapering to a point at the other. Three or 
four inches from the larger end run a knife 
blade through the beam for a fulcrum, Let 
the knife edge rest upon some hard, firm 
support, after the manner of a balance.— 
Balance the long arm in a horizontal position 
by an adjustable weight of lead on the other 
end of the short arm. Next, prepare a scale 
of two feet in length, divided into inches and 
tenths of an inch; let this be suspended per- 
pendicularly at the end of the long arm or 
index. The rising of the index will indicate 
foul weather, its falling fair weather. If, 
during a change of weather, the index des- 
cribes too large an arc, lower the weight; if 
too small, raise it. By carefully observing 
its movements through several changes of 
weather, it will be easy for ‘the observer to 
adjust it to his wishes. M. M. HALL. 





Profits of Fowls. 


Many persons contend. there is no profit 
derived from fowls but in our estimation 
there can be no doubt that the business is a 
valuable one, and it is much to be regretted 
that farmers (who by keeping poultry admit 
the necessity of such stock on the farm) 
should throw away so great a profit. Itisa 
pu’suit calculated to give useful and profita- 
ble results, both in a pecuniary as well as in a 
personal view; it is a pursuit, too, in which 
father, mother and children can all parti-:ipate; 
it does not lead the father from ‘his family, 
and to the ladics who have not the duties of 
the household to engage them, it affords an 


huve such duties it furnishes a pleasant recre- 
ation. 
We estimate the profit of hens at one dol 


that point. 

A correspondent of the New England 
Farmer of 1857, says that one of his neigh. 
bors, the year previous, kept fifty-four hens, 
three geese, and nine turkeys, which he valued 
at $3250. They consumed 90 bushels of 
corn, which cost $58.58 The money ree 
ceived for the eggs and the carcasses sold was 
$174.59, or a clear profit of $83.50—averag- 


the Genesee Farmer says, the profit on 25 


$25.12 ‘a trifle over our estimate. Mr. J. H. 
Austin, of Conton, Conn., has stated that the 


been $20—averaging $1.33 per head. A Mr. 
Crocker, of New Hampshire, had a profit 
of $16.97 on 17 hens in a yéar—average a 
trifle less than $1 per head. Another account 
where debit and credit was kept, a profit of 
$24.27 was obtained on 20 hens for one year 
—uaveraging $1.12 per head. Mr. Post, of 
Poughkeepsie, kept last year 30 hens and 
three cocks, from which he obtained 5,223 
eggs, and raised 210 chickens. Sold eggs for 
$90, leaving a net profit of 75.50—averag- 
ing $2.50 per head of each hen! ‘This casts 
all other accounts iuto the shade, 

Now, let us caution all not to base their cal- 
culations on the above by the simple “ rule of 
three,” that if 30 bens will produce a profit of 
$2.50 per head, it by no means follows that 
two or three thousand will produce like re- 
sults. We have never known any one to suc- 
ceed that has attempted to make the raising 
of poultry on a large scale profitable, but, on 
the contrary, that in every case proved a fail 
ure. 

To show how much a few hens will contrib- 
ute to the subsistence of a family in case of 
necessity, the following anecdote is given, 
which shows their value and the ingenuity 
and tact of the individual alluded to: A few 
days since, we read the account of a widow 
having six children to support. Sho was at 
the time in question entirely without means 
to procure them food, save eight hens which 
laid daily. She did not feel w-lling to make 
known her necessities, or to solicit any assist- 
ance. She resolved to try the experiment of 
sustaining herself and children on these eight 
eggs. To eat them would do but little be 
yond maintaining life. To exchange them, 
theiefore, for other food was the plan adopt- 
ed. Accordingly she daily exchanged six 
eggs for beans, and two of them for a small 
piece of coarse meat, both of which were cook- 
ed together for soup, which was, under the 
circumstances, quite palatable, and in amount 
suffici:nt to satisfy huoger. In this way they 
were all sustained till more ample means 
were at control; an instance of management 
rarely or never excelled—C. N, BEMENT, in 
Country Gentleman, 


—- 





FARM NOTES. 


Rain in Great Britain. 

Great complaints have been made of the 
wet season which has been prevalent in 
Great Britain. The Gardener's Chronicle 
publishes a statement showing that the aver- 
age of rain has been a full inch short for five 
months, and that in May and June there has 
fallen only about one inch above the average 
for those months. The depth of rain that 
has fallen from January 1st to June 17th is 
only 12.26 inches. 

Produce from a small amount of Ground. 
“ A country parson,” in England publishes 
how he raised all the vegetables for his fami- 
ly, and kept two cows solely on the produce 
of a garden not exceeding in extent one tenth 
of an acre,and the grass of a grave yard, 
whose surface did not exceed half an acre of 
grass growing ground. 

Kerry Cattle and other Stock Imported. 
An importation of the diminutive Kerry 
cattle has been made by a gentleman near 
Boston. These cattle are amongst the ox 
tribe, what the Shetland ponies are among 
horses. Sanford Howard has sent Mr. A. 
W. Austin of Boston, a Kerry bull and two 
Kerry cows, This makes eight of these an 
imals which are now in poss2ssion of this 
gentleman. 

The same ship brought over eight Cotswold 
sheep some of which go into Vermont, and 
also a noted steeple chase mare for a gentle- 
man of Boston. 

Spanish Merinos East. 

The editor of the Boston Cultivator says: 
Daziel Duston, of Hopkinton, N Y., on 
whom we called a few days since, has some 
sheep derived, as stated, from Mr. Hammond's 
flock of Middlebury, Vt., which produce 
very heavy fleeces of good wool. Mr. D. 
showed us the fleece of a yearling ram which 
weighed fifteen and a half pounds; the fleeces 
of his sire and dam ‘were also shown, the 
former weighing niteteen, and the latter ele 
ven pounds—all of one year’s growth. The 
wool was unwashed ‘but Mr. D. stated that 
he had engaged it at fifty cents per pound, 
after deducting one-fourth of its weight — 
This shows that it is of good quality. 
‘Stubble for Sheep, | 

The Ohio Farmer advises that ‘sheep 
should be kept off wheat stubble for a while, 


‘by ‘becoming gorged. ‘While on the’ stubble 
and before being put on, sheep should be well 
salted. Rye and oat stubble do not affect 








hens in a year, after paying all expenses, was 


sheep in the same way as the wheat. 


net profits fof one year on 15 hens to have, 


as wheat fs inflamatory, and they are injured 


The Acreable Produce of Great Britain. 


We extract from Tucker's “ American 
Glimpses of Agriculture in Great Britain,” the 
following observations, upon the increased 
value of land in England, and the results 
which have been attained particularly in one 
century: 

“ Among the earlier improvements, the in- 
troduction of root crops, and the gradual 
adoption of a better system of rotation, in- 
cluding the sowing of clovers and grass seeds, 
and the drainage, in the various ways of the 
water arising from springs or descending trom 
higher levels, were the most prominent,— 
Among the improvements of a later date are 
to be ranked the increased use of machinery, 
and better implements; the use of purchased 
fertilizers and feed; the deeper and more per- 
fect drainage of the land; the improvement 
iu different kinds of domestic animals, and the 
larger attention given on every farm to feed. 
ing them and economising the manure.— 
These improvements have become so general 
as to be in the majori y now, although there 
are doubtless a considerable number of those 
who continue behind their neighbors. There 
is also & minority still smaller, and of a very 
different sort—the very “high” farmers— 
whose operations are bolstered upon unusual 
capital, and who, while they have undoubted 
ly done much to advance the cause and awa- 
ken discussion, cannot always be safely fol- 
lowed by those in other circumstances. Irri 
gation on an extensive scale has been mainly 
practiced by men of this class, so far as I saw 
it, at least. 

M. Caird has given, in statistical form, the 
results of his inves‘igations as to the condi 
tion of English agriculture in 1851. and com. 
pares them at length with the similar investi- 
gations carried on by Arthur Young, eighty 
years before. Taking twenty-six counties, he 
finds the average rent in 1770, through them 
all, to have been (at $5 to the £) $3.33 per 
acre. The same in 1850-51, $6.70 per acre 
—an advance of rent in eighty years of rather 
more that 100 per cent. 

In 1770, the average produce of wheat was 
23 bushels per acre; in 1850-51, the average 
produce of what was 263 busnels per acre— 
increase, 3}, or 15 per cent. 

In 1770, the wages of laborers averaged 
$1.81 per week; 1850-51, the wages of labor- 
ers averaged $2.39 per week—increase $0.58, 
or 34 per cent. 

In 1770, the price of bread was three cents 
a pound, of butter 12 cents, and of meat 63 
cents. 

In 1850-51, tke price of bread was 23 cents 
a pound, of butter 24 cents, and of meat 10 
ceuts, 

Showing an increase in respect to butter 
of about 100 per cent, and of meat about 70 
per cent., while bread remains about the 
same. He also shows that wool has appre- 
ciated more than 100 per cent. 

After what has been said of the progress 
of English farming, it may be thought surpri- 
sing that the average wheat production has 
been so inconsiderably enlarged; but Mr. 
Caird explains this by reasoning that eighty 
years ugo, only the best lands were in wheat 
while at this time the area upon which it is 
produced has been very greatly enlarged, and 
the whole of it, bad and good, made to yield 
15 per cent. more than the selected parts did 
previously. I suppose the average of 26} 
bush Is of wheat per acre, as estimated in 
1850, is: semething like double the average 
amount that the wheat lands of the United 
States produce, one year with another. 

It may be interesting to connect with the 
foregoing figures some memoranda as to the 
present coudition of agriculture in a single 
county— that of Norfolk—for much informa- 
tion in regard to which, together with statis- 
tics collected by Sir John Walsham within a 
few years past, Iam indebted to C. 5. Read, 
Esq., of Plumstead, near Norwich. It should 
be borne in mind that Norfolk is by no means 
entitled to rank as the Garden of England, so 
far as natural advantages are concerned, how. 
ever its present appearance and products 
might apparently justify sach an appellation. 
But a smell portion of its surface “can be 
considered a natural soil for wheat;” and yet 
we are met by ‘the statistical fact that more 
than 200,000 acres—n.ore than one fifth ofits 
total area under tillage—an area “ including 
thin chalks, hungry gravels, and blowing 
sands,” produces a average crop throughout, 
of thirty bushels and one peck per acre of this 
grain. Avoiding units and fractions we might 
lay off the county as follows: 


acres. 
Pa een occe suncccocndct soon re jcavechanenasece eee 
In barley, 174,000; oats, 35,000; rye, 6,000---.-. 215,000 


In turnips, 161,000; mangolds, 16,000; beans and 
peas, 21,000; vetches, 8,000...... . .... .--- s+» 
In clover and artificial grasses, 172,000; bare tal- 
low, 10,000; carrot, cabbages, &.,9,000; pota- 
SEGRE, BUD cccb econ cnnennnnerccenscusbecunses TOOtD 


201,000 


Which, with the permanent pasture.....-.---.. 193,000 








Gives the total area under tillage... a0 ==» -.1,005,000 


The table of live stock maintained in the 
county, shows one horse to rather less than 
eighteen aeres tillable land; almost one head 
of cattle to every ten acres; 841,591 sheep to 
1,005,135 acres, or not very far short of the 
ideal of the best English farming, “ one sheep 
per acre,” and about as Many pigs as there 
are cattle. In thus examining the well attest- 
ed results of English agriculture upon large 
surfaces, that we ascertain really what it can 
and does accomplish; we are not talking of 
some “ high farmer’s” sayings and doings, but 
we are taking the average of the bad and 
good over the whole country. 

To reduce the figures exactly to the stand- 
ard ofa one hundred acre farm, in order that 
our farmers may thus judge upon a more fa- 
miliar basis as to the allotment of the land 
and what it produces, wé find that the scale 
of operations in Norfolk, if carried out simi- 
larly upon one hundred ‘acres would give us— 
Wheat, average yield 80 bushels 1 peck per acre; total 


611 bushels, 20 2 acres. 


Barley, average yield 88 bushels 2 
664 bushels, 17.8 acres, ushels 2 pecks per acre; total 


Oats, average yield 46 bushels per acre; total 184 bush. 
els, 4.1 acres, 


So much for the grain produced. The proe 
portion of bare fallow would be less than the 
land which lies waste in ene spot and another, 
on the majority of hundred acre farms with us 
being only one acre and a very small fraction. 
We should then have— 


Tutiser iaters tak seWRSi erates. 
In permanent pasture... -2-. .-0---- 222 seen. ene 19.2 
Total of the farm, grain land and all...._..__.. 100.0 


And we should be keepirg a fraction more 
than five horses, and nine head of cattle; nine 
or ten pigs, and between eighty and ninety 
sheep. 

Norfolk presents, indeed, “an expensive 
style of agriculture,” as Mr, Read cails it; for 
the soil, naturally weak, is of that kind “that 
if farmed badly, will ruin any man,” but so 
long as such results as these are there accom- 
plished, it cannot but retain its interest for 
every farmer, however different may be the 
circumstances in which he is placed. 

The story of the improvemeuts wrought 
out by Mr. Coke, afterwards the Earl of Leie 
cester, has been so often told, that we shall 
not care to recount it here st length. Find 
icg his tenants throwing up their leases at 
$1.25 per acre when he came into the estate, 
he was able finally to command a rental of 
#5 and $6. It became his object to secure 
the best of tenants, and through their enlighte 
enment to develop the agricultural resources 
of his property, because he soon found it to 
require a degree of personal supervision 
which no one man could possibly bestow.— 
At the Ho'kham sheep-sbearings, he invited 
leading practical men to meet his tenants and 
himself in discussing bis measures; it was 
found an essential pre-requisite that more 
stock should be kept, and to this natural 
source of increasing fertility was added the 
application upon the surface of the marl 
which was found to be underlying it almost 
everywhere. Then came Art, scattering rape- 
cake ag a fertilizer for the wheat, introducing 
clover and artificial grasses, and thus evabling 
the farmer to keep better live stock, while at 
the same time enlarging his production of the 
cereals. The Devonsand South Downs were 
accordingly brought into the country, and the 
four course or Norfulk system of husbandry 
was established. The wise and far-signted 
views of Mr. Coke not alone effected these 
immediate changes; but, by the liberality he 
showed his tenants, and the spirit of improve- 
ment he fostered among them, the future as 
well as the present was embraced within the 
sphere of his iufluence; and, although passed 
away frcm the scenes of his exertions, his ex- 
ample still survives, and is conducive of fure 
ther pregress not only there, but wherever in 
other countries the better systems are sup- 
planting the worse.” 





A Protitable Cow. 

I have a suugly built, pure bred Ayrshire 
cow, (the Ayrshires are recongnised the 
world over a8 uniformly good milkere,) five 
years old, girtiog five feet five inches, and 
weighed, the other day, 824 lbs., which drop- 
ped her fourth calf six weeks ago, and for 
the past month has given daily from 46} to 
49 lbs. of rich milk. For more than two 
months she has had one acre of tolerable 
pasture, and no other food. Now pray tell 
me, as the value of a cow depends not so 
much on the amount.of yield alone, as upon 
its amount, quality and cost together, what 


is the actual value of such a cow compared 
with the average of milking cows io the 
State?—S, L. G., in Maine Farmer. 


Diarrhea in Lambs. 

Scouring in lambs occurs most frequently 
from coagulation of milk in the stomach, and 
the inability of the animai to digest it. The 
best treatient consists in giving an alkali, 
such as a light dose of magnesia in gruel, fol- 
lowed by from two to four drachms of Epe 
80m salts and ginger. 
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The Garden & Orchard. 


King Apple. 

In a letter from M. M. Hall, published in 
the last Farmer, ke speaks of this. apple as 
having been fruited in Lapeer county for the 
last seven or eight years. This is time 
enough to assure us of its success in that re- 
gion. The writer also takes occasion to com 
pare it with the “Spitzenburg,” much to 
the disparagement of the latter. As there 
are as many as six or eight distinct varieties 
of Spitzenburg grown in this State, three or 
four of which are considerably disseminateds 
it is difficult to determine which is intended. 
As, however, the Esopus Spitzenburg is sup- 
posed to be most generally known and is, 
moreover, the best of its class, we may infer 
that it is the variety intended : if so, we must 
be allowed to “ enter a demurrer” to the result 
of this comparison, unless taken io a restrict- 
ed sense. The King of Tompkins County 
is, unquestionably, a more showy ard beauti- 
ful fruit than Esopus Spitzenburg; while the 
tree is a stronger grower, more hardy, and 
comes earlier into bearing. The soil and 
climate of Lapeer may produce different re- 
results from ours; but the Spitzenburg, with 
us, is not open to the charge of unevenness 
in size, or of liability to lose its flavor; keep- 
ing, without extra care, till “April and May,” 
We think, also, that few good judges of fruit 
will consent to place the King first in respect 
to flavor; while its texture, although not es- 
pecially objectionable in a market fruit, will 
be esteemed a defect among amateurs. 

We had been led to suppose, that, if suc 
cessful in this State, the King apple would 
(from the vigo, early bearing and productive 
ness of the tree, and the size and beauty of 
the fruit) stand among the first, where orch- 
ards are to be planted for profit only. We 
hope, also, to hear from those who may have 
tested this fruit, in the southern and western 
portions of the State. Nearly or quite all 
eastern fruits are found to succeed in eastern 
Michigah, quite as well as at home; whi'e 
many of them are found to fail, as we go 
farther west, and, especially, as we enter up- 
on the prairies of the southwestern portion 
of the State, 


Plymouth, July 28d, 1860. 


The Spergula Pilifera, 

That privileged inveterate and independent 
old grumbler, Donald Beaton, of the Cottage 
Gardener, has been to see some of the suc- 
cessful experiments with Spergula Pilifera 
the new Lawn plant, that is to supercede the- 
use of the grasses, be always green, and never 
need mowing. Only think of it, those who 
want nice door yards, that shall never be 
snaggy with over grown timothy or red top, 
that will never be brown or yellow, that will 
never be otherwise than mossy and velvety 
under foot! This must have been the sod on 
which Eve cet her dainty feet in Eden, 

“After seeing the exte: t and progress of the 
spread of Spergulas of all sorts for the last 
twelve months at Forest Hill, and at the 
Crystal Palace Nursery, by Mr. Summers, I 
came home backed with facts, and with suffi- 
cient evidence to warrant me in saying that I 
never said one-half of what might be said 
about the value of the said Spergulas, for 
there is more than one kind of it fit for our 
purposes, and that the Messrs. Henderson, of 
the Wellington Road Nursery, did not rep- 
resent one-quarter of the value of Spergula. 
I am deeper in it, therefore, than they are; 
and all that has been said against it has been 
merely opinion without a grain of fact or ev- 
idence. There is nothing, therefore, heavier 
than chaff against it yet, or stronger than a 
haphazard opinion. 

“When I was at Forest Hill in the middle 
of May, 1859, they were planting two large 
pieces of ground with Spergula pilifera, 
one on either side.of a centre walk. The 
summer which followed, and the next winter 
were the worst seasons for gardening since 
1818, whenI made the first observation on 
the weather with reference to gardening; yet 
during last year—the worst year on record, 
probably, for such an experimeat—the Sper- 
gula pilifera has spread, and matted, and 
made a firmer tread-hold, than the best mix- 
ture of lawn grasses would do in two years 
of ordinary weather. At the Crystal Palace, 
where the grass came from seeds as by magic, 
and clean as a bed of cnions, they, are yet 
afraid of people walking on it; but every one 
about the garden at Forest Hill and all who 
called since that planting was finished, have 
walked on the Spergula beds with, not only 
no hurt, but permanent gocd; for the more 
it is trampled under foot, or pressed down 
With the roller, the better it does. I have 
said already how I used, for years, to make 
boys and girls dance on a patch of “ carpet 








T. T. LYON. 











grass ”—another Spergula I had in a celebra- 
ted garden; and without thorough good 
rolling once in ten days or 80, the first sea- 
son or two, the Spergulas will not do well 
on light land. 

«“ These are bare simple facts, which all the 
opinions under heaven caunot controvert or 
gainsay. How “ preposterous,” therefore, to 
bluw the chaff of opinion against such prac- 
tical evidence. I borrow the word © prepos 
terous” from the blower himeclf, as nobody 
now-a days cares for opinions, whose opinion 
is worth caring for, unless they are sapported 
by something which can be tested by figures 
or rules, just like measuring tiflan7 to a square 
inch. 

“The price of plants of Spergula sufficient 
to plant an acre at present is about £15. I 
am old enough to remember the time when 
an acre of lawn from such seeds as we use 
at present could not be sown under double 
that amount. When Mr. Sinclair wrote his 
“ Hortus Gramineus Woburnensis,” £30 would 
not buy the right kinds of seeds for an acre 
of lawn; and I am a good deal older than 
that “Hortus;” andif anybody had the te- 
merity then to predict that an acre of lawn 
could be sown down some day ata nominal 
cost of as many shillings as it would then re- 


quire pounds to effect, there would have been 
no end of opinions upon the preposterosity 
of the assertion, if there is such a word.” 





Hovey on Orchard Houses, 


[The following article on orchard houses 
in this country is taken from Hovey’s Maga- 
zine of Horticulture, and is so much to the 
point, that we republish it, believing that it 
contains much necessary caution relative to 
the use of these houses, in a climate so differ 
ent in many respects from that in which they 
are found so useful. Give Mr. Rivers our 
dry, hot summers to bring his fruit to full 
maturity, and also our long and severe win- 
ters, and he too would have to. convert his 
“glass sheds” into forcing houses:] 

Orchard houses are all the fashion in 
Great Britain. Under the lead of Mr. Rivers, 
with the enthusiasm which he has brought 
to bear upon them, and the extreme uncer- 
tainty of all kinds of fruit in that cloudy 
and cool climate, they have obtained such a 
prominence as to absorb other modes of cul- 
ture, and to lead us at this distance to sup- 
pose that they are as necessary to ensure a 
crop of fruit as graperies are to ensure a crop 
of foreign grapes in our country. And so it 
is. There is no fancy about it. Where the 
Marie Louise and other pears lose their crop 
for years in succession; where the peach never 
perfects its fruit as a standard, and only on 
a wall by extra care; aud where the choicer 
plums do not attain their rich flavor only 
upon walls, there is in reality absolute need 
of orchard houses, if anything better than 
rather hard English apples and gooseberries 
are required. Hence orchard houses are in- 
deed a boon to English cultivators, and that 
great attention should be directed to them 18 
no more than we should expect from the 
skill of English gardeners'and the abundant 
wealth of the kingdom. In no country has 
the artificial cu ture of fruits been carried to 
higher perfection, Uncongenial as the cli- 
mate is for the growth of fruits, yet not even 
the tropics yield some of the native kinds in 
more luscious condition. The pineapple, 
the acknowledged king of fruits, ic produced 
as it is nowhere else raised. And the grape 
disputes the palm with those grown under 
the warm skies of the sunny East. But all 
this has been done at great cost,—at a cost 
which no nation less wealthy could offord.— 
These luscious fruits, however, have only 
graced the tables of the opulent; and to 
bring them within the reach of the mass, to 
show them how they may enjoy what has so 
long been denied them, is an object worthy 
of attention. This—thanks to Mr. Rivers— 
orchard houses are undoubtedly destined to 
do. They may be built at little expense— 
they may be managed without great skill,— 
and a crop of fruit rendered as certain as the 
most ordinary garden products. 

But Great Britain is not America; about 
10 deg. further north, with cool summers and 
mild, winters,—with a damp atmosphere and 
cloudy skies, free from the extremes of heat 
and cold, and wet and drought, to which our 
climate is subject, what is useful there,—nay, 
even a matter of necessity, may have little or 
no value here. The science of culture is ap- 
plicable to a greater or less extent every 
where, but that we shouid do just what 
is deemed appropriate in Great Britain 
is simply absurd. Profiting, howevar, by 
all that our transatlantic friends suggest 
—viewing their experiments as they should 
be viewed, from the necessity of the case, we 
may, while we do not follow blindly in their 
path, learn a useful lesson from their experi 
ments, 

Important, therefore, as orchard houses 
are to Great Britain, we have not thought 
them of similar importance here. Familiar 





with everything that has been written, by 
the most earnest advocates, a witness of Mr. 
Rivers’s earlier experiments in this way, we 
have not thought the subject one of para- 
mount interest to our cultivators, and have 
therefore had but litile to say upon the sub- 
ject; not ready to admit their importance, 
and unwilling to condemn that our sangnine 
friends might find the best evidence in their 
trial, we have awaited patiently the grand 
results, tolerably well convinced that though 
a pretty amusement for amateurs, they had 
no element of ultimate usefulness. 

In this we take the term in its general 
meaning—* orchard houses”—or the culture 
of fruits in pots or tubs, for when we apply 
it to certain fruits, as the peach, the nectar- 
ine, the grape and fig, we certainly shall not 
say they are very agreeable and desirable 
aids to the perfection of these fruits: this we 
stated twenty five years ago, when we culti 
vated them very successfully in this way, and 
described our method in the earliest. volumes 
of the Magazine, end urged upon all our 
amateurs th3 real nocessity of this mode of 
culture, as the only meaus of securing an 
annual crop of the finest fruit. We have 
never seen any reason to change our opinion; 
on the contrary, we have advised our friends 
never to cultivate these fruiis as permanent 
trees, but by all means to grow them in pots 
or tubs, so that the trees could be removed 
to the open air, where alone the fruit can at- 
tain that rich flavor characteristic of its ex- 
cellence. 

That we have not misunderstood the term, 
an “orchard house,” Mr. Rivers states that he 
once described it as his “glass-roofed shed;” 
still, as it must come into extensive use, a 
better name may be found, expressive of this 
peculiar structure, which is not a vinery or 
pinery, or peach house,—but a place for 
many fruits,—it may, therefore, I think, be 
called, without affectation, an “orchard house,” 
without fire-heat, and where the trees remain 
throughout the season.” So Mr. Sargent of 
Fishkill understands it, and in an article in 
the Horticulturist, views its importance as 
we do. 

We have not time to state all the objec 
tions which apply to orchard houses in our 
climate. They are many: but that most im- 
portant of all is, that trees cannot be winter 
ed safely in them; they are nearly as cool at 
night as the temperature outside, while the 
sun heat by day, without constant airing, is 
equivalent to an English vinery. Hence the 
trees, unless well protected, are chilled by 
frost, and excited by heat, either of which, 
alone, would be injurious to the crop, and, in 
combination, destructive of the trees. 

So far but few complete experiments have 
been made, at least we have heard of but few. 
Fortunately, in our immediate neighborhood 
we have one under way, and with every chance 
of testing the experiment. Recently we had 
the pleasure of looking through an orchard 
house erected by G. G. Hubbard, Esq. of 
Cambridge. Though only built a year ago, 
and the trees tubbed in the spring of 1859, 
the house now contains 150 tres, comprising 
pears, apples, plums, cherries, peaches, apri- 
cots, nectarines, figs and grapes, Allin the 
finest possible condition, and many of them 
bearing full as much as such trees should 
bear. The house is one hundred and fifteen 
feet long, by eighteen wide. It is rather flat; 
being twelve feet high at the back, and eight 
and one hulf feet at the front. The back 
wall has sashes at the top three and one half 
feet wide, and the front wall two and one half 
feet, all moveable. The roof sashes are 
stationary. A walk three and one half feet 
wide runs round the house, and the bed in 
the centre is filled with the trees, all in tubs 
eighteen inches in diameter, placed in three 
rows, the length of the house. These trees 
are now from ten to fifteen days in advance 
of those in the open air. Eton cherries, 
(Juno thirteen,) are just beginning to color.— 
Mr. Welch, the intelligent gardener, informs 
us the only difficulty he experienced was in 
keeping the trees back; for had they started 
as s00n as they would only for his personal 
attention, they would all have been injured 
by the cool nights of April, when the ther 
mometer, at night, inside, was but a degree 
or two higher than the open air. 

Of the success of Mr. Hubbard’s house, 
which we cannot but think one of the most 
complete of the kind in the country, we shal! 
give due account. If it comes up to the 
merits accorded to them by Mr. Rivers we 
shall be pleased to chronicle the event, One 
thing we must say, and that is, that Mr. Hub- 
bard’s house is not a “glass-roofed shed,” but 
a most thorough-built, ornamental and. com- 
plete house, as much so as the best. grapery 
ever erected: perfectly tight, and though a 
rather flat roof, without a leakage. The ex- 
pense of its construction would build half a 





dozen glass-roofed sheds. We should not 
omit to add, the trees under Mr. Welch’s care 
are most admirable specimens of vigor and 
beauty. 

Already, Mr. Welch informs us that it is 
the intention of Mr, Hubbard to put ina 
hotwater apparatus for heating it next spring, 
when it will no more be an orchard house, 
but a forcing house. All the expense and 
labor and care of co many trees will not com- 
pensate for the gain of ten days or a fortnight 
in the crop. With the view to its eventually 
becoming just what we think all such houses 
must be, hibernatories fur wintering trees, and 
accelerating the growth in spring, and re- 
moving them to the open air in June, where 
they obtain more warmth than the English 
fercing house reeeives—vines have been 
planted to each rafter, that they may give 
aremunerating crop. This will, we doubt 
not, be the result of all orchard houses in 
our climate. 

Such are our views regarding orchard 
houses. Without a heating apparatus when 
they cease to be orchard houses they can of- 
fer no ; eculiar advantages over a good cellar, 
where trees can be protected from frost and 
damp, to be returned to the open air in April 
or May, where their crop is full as sure as 
under the alternating influence of the heat 
and cold of a “ glass-roofed shed,” a more cor- 
rect name for such structu'es. 





Raspberries and Strawberries. 

N, B. Bateham gives his opinion about several 
of those varieties he has tried this year, in the fol- 
lowing letter to the Ohio Farmer: 

‘©The season has been severely dry, causing 
much loss of things planted the past spring, though 
recent rains are pusbing forward all that are alive. 
1 shall a feel deep interest in the result of your ob 
servations on the Raspberries, I have the Allen, 
planted in spring of lust year, and mostly killed 
by the winter, like the Antwerp family, The Cata- 
wissa is bearing the best crop with us, next to the 
Doolittle Black Cap, and is really a profitable 
fruit for family use; not firm enough for market. 
Besides a good crop now, it will bear profusely in 
August, September and October, (if not too hot 
and dry in August.) and fruit of good, fair quali- 
ty, much better than Black Cap—like the Old 
American Red and Purple Cone. As to strawber- 
ries, we have nothing very new of interest— 
Wilson's equals expectations, and will have a run 
for market, but must be superceded by those of 
better flavor, in time. I find Jenny Lind valuable 
for earliness, size and beauty—the best I have for 
early; will supercede Large Early Scarlet. Burr's 
New Pine continues without a rival for quality; is 
also early and productive, but unfit for market.— 
Triomph de Gand has outdone itself this year, for 
size, beauty and excellence; and is more products 
ive than any other foreign fruit we have tested.— 
No other in our collection is so large, showy and 
fine. As an amateur variety, it should be inevery 
collection.” 


THE APIARY. 


Bee Houses, 


FRIEND JoHNSTONE:—The iuquiry of Mr. 
Edwards in relation to bee houses, in your 
late issue, I think is very well answered by 
yourself. Bee houses, or any large apart- 
ment for bees, has invariably and every where, 
proved an unprofitable and an unpleasant ar- 
rangeuent. I would advise Mr. Edwards as 
a first stop in successful bee culture, to study 
some reliable work on the honey bee—either 
Langstroth or Quinby, and by becoming fa- 
miliar with the habits of the insect, he will 
readily discover what it might cost him some 
money and time to learn by experience, that 
bees in houses or attics, will not prosper be- 
youd four to six years. 

A few things in bee culture are well es- 
tablished: 

1. The separate colony system—each swarm 
by itself. 

2. Shade is a great advantage, but the 
shade of a tree 1s better than any thing else. 

3. Not more than two or three hives should 
stand together, or even very near together. 
A large number of hives together attracts the 
bee-moth in jgieat numbers, and sheds or 
houses of any description, furnish an excellent 
harbor for them, and for ants, spiders and 
roaches, which infest the hives and retard the 
working of the bees, if they do not destroy 
the swarm. 

4. The absolute necessity of perfect ven- 
tilation of the hives at all times. 

5. That the colonies must be protected 
from the. cold winds, and from the changes of 
the weather in winter, and especially from 
the warm, noonday sun of our winters, which 
suddenly raises temperature of the hives and 
induces the bees to fly out when the air is 
too,.coid for them, by which thousands per. 
ish. Nothing, in wintering bees, is so impor- 
tant as.an equitable temperature. 

In bee houses there is always so much un- 
occupied space, that it is impossible to pre- 
serve asteady temperature, or a proper de- 
gree of warmth. 

I am personally acquainted with many bee 
keepers who have tried bee houses and have 
invariably lost the money expended in erect- 














ing them and the bees which were put in; and 
these are the men who ghould speak ont, 


Yours, 
CHARLES BETTS. 


Burr Oak, Mich. 





Bee House and Bee Profits, 


Epiror oF Micuigan Farmger:—In your 
paper of the 24th instant, Wm. J. Edwards 
asks for “a plan for a bee house large enough 
to accommodate thirty hives.” If he is de- 
termined to have one “built with hands,” let 
me refer him to the American Bee Keeper's 
Manuel, by Hine; but at the same time, I 
would advise him not to build it, for it will 
only be used to be discarded and thrown aside, 
or used for a garden tool house (a much bet» 
ter use, let me suggest). 

I have used with good success, and would 
therefore recommend the following, to wit: 
the sky for a roof, terra firma for a floor; 
leave it open all around; tke roof will need 
no props, the floor no foundation—or in other 
words, let bim use a portion of “all out doors,” 
if he is lacky enough to own any. 

Let me give you the statistics of one swarm 
which I have kept in such a house: 

Dr. Cr. 
1857. To one beehouse.........-.. $1 


+++-$1 00 
June 23. To one swarm of bees(No. 1).-.. 5 00 
Took off in the season 75 Ibs hon- 


ey, which was sold for 18%... 14 06 
1858, Tu two bechives.....--......... 2 . 
June 26, A swarm issued (No. 2)-...-..... 5 00 
July 8d. A swarm issued (No. 3), sold for 6 00 
Took off cap honey, old (No. 1) 
swarm, 50 lbs. at 15¢ per Ib..... T 50 
Took off cap honey, young abe 2) 
swarm, 60 Ibs. at 15c. per ib. .... 9 00 
1859. To twobee hives... ........... 2 00 
July 6. No 1 cast a swarm (No. 4)....... 5 00 
“10, No.2 * « ..<Mer 5). ...... 5 00 
No. 1 yielded 20 lbs. honey, 15c... 8 00 
No.2 * 26lbs. “ 150. . 8 90 
Nos. 8 & 4 yielded each 26 lbs, 15c. 7 80 
REOAPITULATION. 
Dr Cr. 
To five hives, $1 2c enon. anne cecn cnenns~- $5 00 
1 swarm of bees............----..2--.. 5 00 
Bee house and interest on same_......-. 0 00 
By 4 swarms on hand, including hives... $24 00 
Cash received for No. 8, sold in 1858... 6.00 
° Wee ee ROBCY It 2008 ac ccee 14 05 
do © e® fate 1858 jsn0..05 16 50 
do ~ tS IOUP nace cas's 14 70 
Nett: profits... case cadasdsusttdccceues 65 25 
$75 25 $75 25 
This is the record up to January 1, 1860. 
Yours truly, 
Lyons, Mich., July 19, 1860. A. W. CHAPIN, 





Removing Surplus Honey Boxes. 
Beginners in bee-keeping sometimes find it dif 
ficult to get rid of the bees, after they have re- 
moved the surplus honey. At times, the bees are 
quite accommodating, while occasionally they ree 
main pertinaciously uncapping the cells and de- 
vouring the honey; or, if there is a chance for 
them to go and return, the whole swarm joins in 
enforcing a writ of replevin. It does not take 
long for a swarm of bees to empty a honey box, 
if you give them the chance. The easiest way to 
secure the honey and get rid of the bees is, to take 
the hoxes off in the morning, and j lace them ina 
barrel, wi.h the head off, near the mouth of the 
hive, allowing the bees free egress from the boxes, 
Then cover the top of the barrel with a sheet, 
tablecloth, or any piece of white cloth, so that 
the bees can neither get out nor goin. Ina few 
minutes the excitement among the bees will wax 
strong and the barrel will sound like a disturbed 
bee hive. Remove the cloth for a few moments, 
and numbers of bees will fly out. Put it on again 
and repeat this every five minutes. The box will 
soon be empty. A few drones will be the last to 
leave, They are easily disposed of as they cannot 
sting. No tobacco smoke is needed.— Ohio Far. 





The Queen Bee. 

Reaumur relates the f.llowing anecdote of 
which he was a witness:—A queen bee, and 
some of her attendants, were apparcntly 
drowned in a broek. He took them out of 
the water, and found that neither the qucen 
bee nor her attendants were quite dead— 
Reaumur exposed them to a gevtle heat, by 
which they were revived. The plebeian bees 
recovered first. The moment they saw signs 
of animation ia their queen, they approachad 
her, and bestowed upon her all the care in 
their power, licking and rubbing her; and 
when the queen had acquired guflicient force 
to move, they hummed aloud, as if in tri- 
umph! 








A Shaker Barn. 

Levi Bartlett has been among the shakers 
at Canterbury, New Hampshire, and states 
that the barn which they have built cost 
twenty thousand dollars. Its whole length 
is 250 feet, with a walled basement. or cellar 
200 feet under it. It is 34 feet in height from 
the sills to the eaves. 

Moore Sheep for Texas. 

_ Mr. H. J. Paddock, of Concord, purchased 
cight hundred sheep—ewes and lambs, for 
Mr. B. J. Craft, of Texas, who started with 
the drove for western Texas on Monday of 
last week, Mr. P. also purchased, last week, 
a drove of 400 ewes and lambs for Dr. J. R. 
Dart, of Dodge county, Minnesota, These 
sheep, we are informed by the purchaser, are 
of the best quality.—Jackson Patriot. 

First Mower in Ottawa County. 

The Ottawa Clarion states that Ben. Lilly, 
Egq., of the Lilly settlement, three miles north 
of Lamont is the first farmer to use a reaper 
and mower in that county. Sixteen years 
ago, Mr, L, had to cut his way from Steel’s 
Landing to his present location, through the 
dense forests. Although only three miles, it 
took him two days to get a team through.— 
Now the country is well cleared up for man 
miles around, and studded all over with we 
built homesteads and farm buildings. 
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NEW ADVERTISEMENTS. 


Dr. Wm. B Moffat, N. Y..---Parify the Blood. 
F. Monroe, Romeo, Mich. ..-- Bow Whiffletrees, 





STATE FAIRS FOR 1860. 






higan...------------- Detroit ...--..-.-- Oct, 2 to 5 
lone Horse Show...- Springfield, Mass. Sept. 4— 7 
Tilinois...0 ...-----s--e- Jacksonville........ 10—14 
Vermont.... «--- -------- Burlington......... “ 11—14 
Pomological Society ----. Philadelphia ....... “ 11—14 
Kentucky ..-------------Bowling Green.-.. “* 18—22 
Nebraska ---- .---.--....Omaha...-..--- ---- “ 19-21 
Pennsylvania..-- -------- Wyoming -.-... ..-- & 22—25 
St. Louis..........- cee St, Louis. ... . & 24—27 
Wisconsin. . ... Madison -. . . 24—27 
Maine ---- c22 nnn e202. eon eon = 22 oe 25—26 

hio.----..- -Dayton... 25—28 


Gaited States ...........Cineinnati....----.. “ 12—20 
Upper Cauada.........--Hamilton ....----.. « 






TOW8..-- ---0 on o- == nee Iowa City.-...-.---Oct. 1— 
New York..-...2.---20 Elmira ---..- « 2 
Oregon... wesese osectee <o 9— 
Indiana... --- Indianapolis.--- ---- ey 15—20 
Georgia-.-- eooe. Augusta .--- ---- - * 22—27 
AlaDAlOBenciiccvesnccecccns otugncessnpyOUe MSOs 








FARM FOR SALE.--The owner of a magnifi- 
cent farm of 210 acres, located in Macomb county, a few 
miles from Rochester, in this State, is desirous of selling 
it. The farm itself has a fine large dwelling, horse barns, 
large barn sheds, carriage house, piggery, orchard, and 
garden. It isall cleared but about 80 acres, which is in 
wood; is well fenced, and under first rate cultivation — 
With the farm will be sold the stock and implements, 
which are all in good order, and comprise cattle, sheep 


and horses, together with the wagons, &c. used upon 
such an estate. The terms will be made a: 

For further particulars apply to R. F. JOHNSTONE, 
Editor of the Michigan Farmer. 17-tf 
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Editorial Miscellany 

gar We are indebted to A. E. Pardee, Esq, 
of Plymouth, for a box of delicious Madelaine 
pears, for which he will please accept the 
thanks of all who were, intevested in discuss- 
ing their merits. 

ga We hope our readers will give atten 
tion to the subject of red and white wheat 
which our correspondent, Mr. Parsons pro- 
pounds. We have in various numbers of the 
Farmer explained this matter, but we devote 
a separate article to the subject now. Oth- 
ers may take different views of the subject 
from what we do, but we state the main 
cause of the difference, which it will be .seen 
is not under the control of the wheat grower, 
the miller, nor the buyer in this or any other 


State. The notice of the crops in Shiawassee | . 


county is a very welcome communication.— 
We hope that others will follow the example 
that our friend, Mr. Parsons, has set them, 

gw The Kalamazoo Horse Association is 
preparing for a national exhibition of the 
very highest kind. We learn that arrange 
ments have been made to have Flora Temple, 
Ethan Allen, Geo. M. Patchen and a number 
of celebrities present. Besides Magna Charta 
and his competiters, We learn also that there 
will be quite a show of s:ock from this city. 
Mr. Willcox has a fine yearling from Stone 
Plover which we saw put in harness for the 
first time last week, preparatory to his ap- 
pearance at Kalamazoo. He also sends out 
the trotting brood mare that took the first 
premium at the State Fair last year, and a 
cole of hers by Abdallah Chief, a four-year- 
old 163 hands high, that shows very fine ac- 
tion and speed. Ool. Barker a'so sends out 
his thoroughbred brood mare, Hebe. Other 
stock are going, so that everything promises 
a grand occasion and an unequalled show of 
horses. 

gar The N. Y. World, which is like our- 
selves considerable of a common sense paper, 
perfectly easy and free in giving its opinions 
without regard to parties, and discussing a sub- 
ject, asking only “if it is right,” has a commu: 
nication from a correspondent in Detroit, 


which makes the following very truthful re- |, 


marks, the correctness of which no newspa 
per here will dispute: 

‘J fear we are too much like a well-to-do citizen, 
of solid capital. who should lay in an excellent 
stock of goods and wait for his neighbors to find 
out where they might trade to the best advantage, 
and pour prosperity upen him, without so much 
as a polite invitation. 

“The trath is, as it seems to me, that Detroit 
does not advertise. There is no good objection to 
other ci‘ies making their advantages known, as 
they do. We are a little behind the age.” 

ga It will be noticed that the call for in 
formation has done something towards bringing 
out many valuable communications relative 
to sheep husbandry. None can be of more 
practical value than that which we privt io 
this number of the Farmer from C. H. Rock- 
wood, of Genesee. His remarks about oats 
for young sheep we agree with fully, in every 
particular. Corn for an animal that is fally 
developed, clothes it with a good coat of fatty 
tissue. But to develop the size of a young 
animal, no grain is of greater service than 
oats, Barley is next, and fora very strong 
food ground oats and barley with peas meal 
make a very forcing diet. We bope to hear 
from Mr. Rockwood again, and all facts that 
other correspondents can send us will be wel- 
come at any time. 


White and Red Wheat. 


Mr. Parsons in another portion of this 
Farmer asks very pertivently why he dces 
not get the same price for his red wheat that 
he does for his white? If be will reflect a 
moment, he will find that he partially answers 
his own question. Why did he ressrt to the 
growth of the lower priced red or Mediter- 
ranean wheat? Why do so many of the farm- 
ers throughout this State give up from time 
to time the growing of the white or highest 
priced kinds? No farmer would willingly do 
so. Is it not because the red wheat is a plant 
of easier growth, and a surer crop? and surely 
if an intelligent educated farmer at the head 
of his profession gives up the variety which 
he prefers, he must be certain that a great 
mapy others are in the same predicament.— 
Well what is the consequence of this? Is it 
not that the number of growers of white 
wheat is reduced, the number of growers of 
red is increased, hence the laws of trada teil 
him at once that with a large supply of one 
kind on hand, and a light supply of the other, 
there will be a difference in the price, as well 
as in the demand? This is that portion of 
the answer which is responded to almost by 
the query itself, But there are other con- 
siderations to be taken into account, which 
include matters over which this State and its 
surplus production can have no possible con 
trol, but to which in fact our wheat growers 
and wheat buyers are necessarily subordinate 
to. ‘These we shall endeavor to place before 
our readers. 

First. It is well known that there are very 
large tracts of country on which the more 
delicate white and even winter red cannot be 
grown New York, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, Iowa and other states furnish large 
quantities of spring wheats—inferior in qual. 
ity, and sometimes badly grown, yet of course 
thrown upon the market for what they are 
worth. Now this wheat does not produce 
a first quality of flour in any of the particu. 
lars which constitute a high grade of that 
article. It is small and irregular as a grain, 
lacking in plumpness and weight. It yields 
Jess flour and more bran in proportion to the 
bushel; its flour is dark colored, coarse, full 
of specks, and lacks strength or is deficient 
in both gluten and starch, when compared 
with that of the winter red or white wheat. 
To make a marketable article from it, this 
kind of wheat has to be mixed with some 
other variety, and those who make the alloy 
do not want red wheat for that purpose, they 
demand white wheat. Hence it will »e seen 
that here exists oue of the causes of the de- 
mand for white wheat, and the preference 
given to it. Yet this though a forcible il 

lustration of one of the causes of the pre- 
ference is but a slight one compared with 
others. 

Second. Throughout the great consuming 
markets, there is constantly a steady demand 
for a choice white flour. That passion for 
white bread, which exists to its fullest extent 
among the housekeepers of this State, is by 
no means confined to them, but extends to 
those of other States, and hence a barrel of 
flour that will make white bread, obtains a 
large price, and as this kind of flour can only 
be made from the choicest varieties of white 
wheat, this has such a general in!'uerce on 
the market that though a red wheat flour may 
be the strongest and most serviceable, the 
fancy article bears the highest price. As an 
instance of this let us examine the market- 
able quotations for flour in the New York 


market. 
1. State Superfine brands $5.05 to $5.15. 


This quality of flour is made from the low 
grades of spring and cheap wheat, by the New 
York millers, who grind a very slight mixture 
of better qualities with it. 

2. State Extra $6.35 to $545. This qual- 
ity of flour comes from the country millers of 
New York, who use good samples of the 
wheat grown in their neighborhood, just as 
our own millers do. 

3. Michigan Fancy $5.05 to $6.15. At 
one time Michigan Fauey stood high in mar- 
ket and was equal to good extras, but during 
the season of 1865, it got itsname down, and 
never recovered. It is generally made from 
the low priced wheats furnished by the Chica- 
go market, and also from the Mediterranean 
samples. Its quality depends altogether up- 
on the amount of the high priced white wheat 
which is used with it. When the quality of 
the mixture gives the flour a high grade, it 
takes the position of extra. 

4. Michigan and Indiana extras $5.40 to 
$6.00. These consist of flour made by well 
constructed mills, that have ali the improve- 
ments necessary to produce a first quality 
of floar. Some of these mills produce a 
double extra, which brings atill higher rates, 
or from 75 cents to $1 more than the ex 
tra. It was formerly made altogether from 





white, but of late good samples of red wheat 
have been used to mix with the white. 

5. Ohio Fa.cy and Extra $5.75 to $7.00. 
This flour is made from the choice white 
wheats of southern Ohio and Kentucky, which 
are quoted at $1 55 in the New York market, 
where red Michigan is but $1.32. 

6. Genesee and St. Louis Extra $6.00 to 
$7.50. These sorts are made from picked 
samples of the white wheats of Genesee and 
Kentucky and Michigan, and are manufactur- 
ed in the mills of Rochester and St, Louis, 
which have been peculiarly fitted up for the 
manufacture of the best qualities of flour. 

7. Rechmond City $6.60 to $7.40. Made 
from the choice samples of Virginia white 
wheat. 

8. Gallego and Hazall $8.12 to $8,25.— 
A peculiarly fine quality of floar of the high. 
est grade and manufactured so as to bear 
transportatiou to warm climates without 
danger of turning sour. The wheat is kiln 
dried, whilst it is of the highest of grade Vir- 
ginia and Maryland white. 

It will be seen from the above that in eve 
ry case, white wheat is in demand, and that 
the material manufactured from it brings the 
highest price. It is evident that our home 
markets by common consent offer a premium 
at al times for the production of the best vari- 
eties of white wheat. Hence it will be seen 
that no individual, nor even the collective 
ideas of any particular section on the subject 
is likely to have any effect in altering what 
has grown to be the settled jadgment of the 
country and the city everywhere. 

We have not yet taken up the effect of the 
foreign demand on this important subject, 
but we will reserve that for another week. 





Between two Fires! 


Whilst we did the editor of the Wiles In- 
quirer the favor of copying into our columns 
his remarks upon us, and which upon exam- 
ination we found devoid of truth, of decency, 
common civility, and even showing that the 
writer was deficient in the elements of educa- 
tion, which a common school usually affords 
to those who are not too stupid or too idle to 
learn, we perceive that he does not yield us 
the same courtesy, but with that brutishness 
which belongs to pachy dermata, keeps wal 
lowing in the mire of falsehood and detrac- 
tion. Weill we learnt long ago, that nothing 
was to be got from a hog but a grunt, and as 
we have two or three other grunts of the 
same kind that seem to come from beings us 
infiaitesmally made up as the editor of the 
Inquirer, we wiil place them alongside of his. 
Some time ago we got an order from a 
New York house to publish a five line adver- 
tisemen of Helper’s book, which of course 
we did. Ina few weeks we received several 
letters of which the following is a fair speci 
men: 
Deepwater, Missouri, May, 1860.—Sm:—I have 
taken your paper for a loug time, and expected to 
have continued a subscription to it, but I perceive 
that you have permitted an advertisement of Hel- 
pers book to be inserted in your colunins, and | 
cannot permit myself to sustain any paper that 
thus favors a dissolution ot the Union, You will 
therefore please discontinue the Micuiaan Farm. 
ER sent to my address. 
Yours Respectfully, M—— B—., 

Last winter we sent our usual circular to an 
old friend into whose pocket the Farmer had 
put a good many dollars by notices of what 
he had to sell, and who had heretofore acted 
nominally as a local agent. He had had the 
misfortune to be appointed postmaster, and 
was of course anxious about the safety of the 
country. He answered our circular thus: 
—— H. Co., Feb., 1860.—DzaRr Sizn:—I received 
your circular, but I can’t help you this year. Taxes 
are very high, and the country is so unsafe that it 
isevery man’s duty to attend to political duties, 
and nothing else will keep us from going all to the 
dogs. I am going into it, and therefore have to 
cut off the Farmer, as farming won’t save us any 
longer. I believe this year all our citizens ought 
to take hold and lay aside all other business. If 
the Black Republicans retain power in this State, 
we will all have to quit, and as you are one of 
them, I have to bid you good bye. I hope we will 
get safe through the great crisis, that is approach, 
ing. Yours with much respect, . 

Our readers will see how impossible it is 
to suit everybody, and as we don’t mean to 
try, we will keep straight along. 








Literary Notes, 


fa The death of Joseph Gales, the ancient and 
honorable, and much respected editor of the Na- 
tional Intelligencer, is an event worthy to be noted. 
Mr. Gales was 76 years old at the time of his 
death, and has been connected with the National 
Intelligencer since the war of 1812. He has always 
been held in the highest esteem by both political 
friend and foe, and the city of Washington does 
itself honor in honoring his memory. To the 
newspaper world his joss is one which is not easi- 
ly supplied, so great was his experience, and so 
elevated, upright and just were the views which 
he took of all matters connected with public af- 
fairs. 


PT The Atiantec Monthly for August has reach 





ed us, Its articles are, The Carnival of the Ro- 
mantic, a disquisition on the esthetics of the ro- 
Mance; the conclusion of the very excellent 
Legend of Maryland; Prince Adeb, a poem of the 
East, and a good one; Eleusinia, in which the 
writer treats very philosophically and agreeably 
to the general reader of the the old Greek myste-. 
ries; Victor and Jacqueline is a religious French 
story; Midsummer is a pretty, descriptive piece of 
verse; The Tobacco Users have their case discus 
sed in various ways, and it is proved that tobacco is 
not so bad as it is called, in fact is rather a benetit 
than a bane; Shakespeare done into French, isa 
bit of playful criticism; The Journey in Sicily pro- 
mises to be interesting; The Professor’s Story is 
getting decidedly physiological and physchologi- 
cal, and insinuates that there are more things in 
heaven and on earth than are dreamed of by the 
philosophers; but he makes his hero say some 
good things and be at the same time a “love ofa 
fellow.” 

Ia Blackwood for July has been issued by the 
enterprising publishers. Its leading article, en- 
titled the Secret History of the Russian Campaign 
of 1812, discloses some most interesting facts rela. 
tive to the European history of that period, and 
especially relative to Russia, Sir Robert Wilson 
was the British commissioner who accompanied 
the Russian army in their campaigns, and his po- 
sition was such that he had opportunities for 
knowledge such as no one else could have, and 
his narrative is in the highest degree useful as dis- 
closing the many points of the eventful history 
of that period. Capt. Speke continues his account 
of his adventures in Somali Land. Norman Sin. 
clair is continned, but is slightly prosy in this 
number. There are other papers on art and poe- 
try weich are worthy of perusal. 


iin, 


Foreign Events, 








The Prince of Wales has at last arrived on 
this side of the Atlantic at St. Johns, New. 
foundland. His reception at that city took 
place on the 24th. He was to sail again on 
tte 26th for the River St. Lawrence. 

The Sicilian revolution progresses. It is 
evident that Garibaldi is determined to rule 
matters with a strong, firm hand, whilst he is 
supreme. He was making preparations to 
besiege Messina, and his army was on the 
march thither, but it was suppos?d that the 
intense hot season of July and August would 
in some degree delay and embarrass the ope- 
rations against that city. Messina contains 
about 80,000 inhabitants. The people of the 
city are all in favor of Garibaldi, but the forts 
which command both town and harbor, are in 
the hands of the Neapolitans, and they have 
garrisoned it very strongly with a large num- 
ber of their best troops. Having also com- 
mand of the sea, the royalists have every 
advantage. But if Garibaldi gets up his 
equadron of ships that he has already bought, 
and which are being fitted out for him in 
England, he will be able to cope with the en- 
emy handsomely on water as well as on land. 
The King of Naples is apparently making ev- 
ery concession, by the adoption of a system of 
constitutional government, and of liberal 
measures, but the people know so well that 
these are only forced out by fear, that they 
put not the least reliance upon them. All 
attempts which he has made to conciliate and 
coax the King of Sardinia into an alliance, 
has been met with such impossible provisos 
that it is very evident that Sardinia wants 
nothing to do with him. 

A steam corvette wjth six guns, has gone 
over to Gariba'di. Meanwhile his Sicilian 
Ministry has resigned, fron what cause is not 
known, Affairs are as yet in an unsettled 
state, and as Napoleon is not much in favor 
of a new maritime power being established on 
the shores of the Mediterranean in every re- 
spect as strong as France, his influence does 
not lean towards the revolution of Naples and 
the union of Italy. 

The British Parliament are occupied with 
the general business. Sir Robert Peel, who 
seems to be as much of a fool as his father 
was a statesman, called on the government 
not to sanction the annexation of Sicily to 
Sardinia, but Lord John Russel informed him 
that the British government had nothing to 
say on the matter, as they could not depart 
from the principle that every people had the 
right to choose its own government. Eng- 
land has accepted the proposition to hold a 
conference relative to the Savoy question, 
but Austria does not yet yield her assent. 

It is now pretty well ascertained that China 
will not yield in any particular, but that the 
war in that country will go forward. The 
number of troops sent forward by England 
alone is 17,000. 

The insurrection in Syria continues. 

Fuad Pacha had gone there on a special 
mission, armed with full powers, and, in view 
of that fact, England and France have agreed 

to abstain from present interference. If Tur- 
key, however, proves incapable; these two 
governments have agreed on identical instruc 
tions to their admirals to stop the massacres. 

At the destruction of the villages, the Dru- 
ses killed more than 2,000 unarmed men in 
cold blood. 

There was great alarm at Beyrout, and the 
Franks and Christians had taken refuge on 








board the foreign men. of-war. 

The British government had announced in 
Parliament that they had ordered a squad- 
ron to the coast of Syria with instructions to 


stop the outrages against Christians, and that 
France had done likewise, 





Political Summary, 





The “ Constitutional Union” movement in this 
State has at length taken form, in the shape of a 
convention held at Michigan Exchange on Mon- 
day last. The members who met there forma 
themselves into a permanent organization for the 
city, as the Bell and Everett Club of Detroit.— 
The President is H. P. Bridge, of the well known 
firm of Bridge & Lewis, and the Sccetary is R. E. 
Roberts. Preliminary steps were taken for the 
purpose of ascertaining whether the movement 
would be sustained outside of Detroit, anda central 
committee was appointed of which H. H. Brown 
is chairman,with power to call a State convention 
to meet in Detroit at the time of the State Fair, 

—The Wide Awake clubs of the Republicans in 
Detroit had a very splendid turnout by torchlight 
on Monday night, showing that the work of or- 
ganization is in progress. 


THE BRECKENRIDGE MOVEMENT IN THIS 
STATE. 


The friends of the Breckenridge movement have 
at last worked themselves into form out of the 
political chaos. The meeting held at Bagg’s Ho- 
tel on Tuesday last, seems to have surprised every 
one. There was quite a fair representation from 
the interior considering the shortness of the no» 
tice; and the action of the convention was deci- 
ded, prompt, bold and to the point. There was no 
quibbling; they declared themselves firmly, fully 
the friends of the present administration, the ad- 
vocates of the platform laid down by the Brecken- 
ridge men at Baltimore, and the opponents of Mr. 
Douglas; whom they termed a disorganizer of the 
democratic party. The very boldness, opennes 
and courage with which this has been done, has 
created a feeling in favor of the men who did it, 

The first action of the convention was to report 
&@ programme of operations. This programme 
was drawn up, we suppose, by Mr. Bishop, for it is 
the most direct, terse and effective document of 
the kind we have seen in a good while. There is 
no verbiage, or smooth rolling sentences used for 
the purpose of concealing under fine words some- 
thing that is disagreeable and perhaps unpopular. 
Not abit of it! They recite in their preamble 
that the action of the members of the convention 
at Baltimore having failed to make a unite@ whole 
of the party, through the persistence of the friends 
of Douglas to promote his personal interests at 
the expense of the party, they are at liberty to 
vote for either set,as they may choose. They 
therefore resolve: 

1, That it is their first duty to defeat the Repub- 
licans. 

2. They have seen the disruption of the demo- 
cratic party with unfeigned regret, but that it has 
been shown that the man who was declared the 
favorite of the party, could not unite it, hence he 
and his friends have failed, and thus failing have 
lost the confidence of the democrats, 

8. That they are in favor of John C, Brecken- 
ridge for president, and Joseph Lane for vice- 
president. 

4. That a State convention of the National 
democracy should be called. 

5, That a State Central committee of thirteen 
be named, to call a convention. 

6, That the friends of the movement and of the 
presidential candidates be recommended to take 
the necessary steps for a thorough and early or- 
ganization in all the counties of the State. 

Some very strong language was used during 
the speeches. For instance, the Recorder of this 
city, Mr. H. A. Morrow, is thus reported in the 
Free Press: 

“As for the Douglas movement, it was all a con- 
trived thing, got up to forward Douglas’ interests. 
It was fostered by the meanest of men; it was in 
the hands of political gamblers, none of whom 
cared for anything except to advance the personal 
interests of Douglas and to aggrandise themselves. 
He was opposed to Douglas; first b cause he nev- 
er was regularly nominated; second, because ke 
attacked the Supreme Court. He could not sup- 
port a man who laid his sacrilegious band on that 
tabernacle of glory. The villains had insulted 
Gen. Cass, the man who was a veteran in politics 
when they were children, and had in various ways 
forfeited his esteem so that he cast them off for- 
ever.”? 

Mr. Bishop, after declaring his approval of the 
Buchanan admipistration, went on to say: 

“He was in favor of an electoral ticket, to be 
nominated now. He wanted to draw the lines.— 
He didn’t want the political gamblers who have 
charge of the Douglas element to come up by and- 
by and say that they were the leaders. They have 
packed everything, from the Custom House down, 
and when they fail they will sneak out of it, and 
say that they are the simon pure—something 
they musn’t have a chance to do, ‘ne lines must 
be drawn, and they must keep up their own side 
of the controversy. He wished Douglas well. He 
hoped he would make plenty of political tours, 
and hold plenty of political levees,where he would 
stand up to receive, and his lady would sit down 
to receive on account of her delicate situation, 
but he thought his chances were small for an elec: 
tion.” 

This is terrible language, and we think rude and 
uncalled for; but it certainly marks the determi- 
nation of the parties. 

A resolution endorsing the administration of 
Mr. Buchanan as eminently wise, national and pa- 
triotic, was adopted, Mr. Morrow and A. 5, Bagg 
dissenting; as they excepted the Lecompton poli- 
cy they could not endorse that; but finally the 
resolation was adopted unanimously. 

A committee consisting of A. W. Buel, klijah 
Hawley, J. H. Harmon, A. 8. Bagg and Dr. Brodie, 
were appointed to draw up and issue an address, 

The central Committee are: Levi Bishop of 
Wayne; Samuel Clark of Kalamazoo; Jobn Ball of 
Kent; R. P. Eldridge ot Macomb; Peter Morey of 
Lenawee; W. V. Morrison of Calhoun; Daniel 
Munger of Wayne; C. Woodruff of Washt naw; 
D. A. Robinson of Saginaw; J. L. Butterfield of 
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- A. V. Ashley of St. Clair; W. H. Me- 
peo ‘eaenie’ Comme Toll of Monroe; H. A. 
Goodyear of Barry; Geo. T. Wendell of Macki- 
naw; J. H. Harmon and C. O’Flynn of Wayne. 

At the conclusion of the proceedings the mem- 
bers paid a visit to the distinguished Secretary of 
State, Mr. Cass; where they enjoyed a hearty re 
ception. 





NEW YORK POLITICS. 

New York politics seem to be very thoroughly 
mixed up at present. They are in the act of fer- 
menting, and probably will not get through with 
that point before the November election, The 
“ Softs,” as they are termed, headed by Dean 
Richmond and Peter Cagger, take the lead in the 
arrangement of the Douglas interest. Daniel 8. 
Dickinson, having found that every time he united 
with these Softs, he has been overreached, and 
the “Hards” with him, has at length separated 
from them entirely and forever, and put himself at 
the head of the Breckenridge movement, wich 
seems to be acquiring strength and firmness in 
that State. The friends of Bell and Everett, 
amongst the leading men of whom are Washing 


ton Hunt, the Brookes, William A. Duer, and who 


assume to themselves the lead of the old whigs, 
or what is called the conservative element, seem 
to be very vacillating, and are accused of being 
wheedled into an arrangement by which they 
shall support Douglas, instead of their legitimate 
nominations, by the Soft leaders. Of course this 
is on the supposition that if by means of the aid 
extended by the old whigs, New York can be car- 
ried for Mr. Douglas, and he should be elected, 
Hunt, Duer and the Brookes should have some of 
the honors and emoluments. We think, however, 
that the influence of Hunt, Duer and their leading 
friends are vastly overrated. They never have 
had much popularity throughout the State, and 
even when in the full tide of their political lives, 
it was hard work to elect them to any place in the 
gift of the people outside of their own counties; 
and their tergiversations since the ebb has set in 
has not improved their popularity. Then the 
hero of San Jacinto has been nominated for the 
Presidency by a convention which met at Schenee- 
tady for that purpose. This may be regarded asa 
personal compliment got up by a number of men 
who find it hard work to get their name in the pa- 
per every four years by any other operation than 
hanging on tothe coat tails of somebody. It is 
generally such men who form the chairmen and 
vice chairmen and secretaries of city and ward 
meetings, until they actually believe that the coun 

try Or the party can’t possibly be saved without 
their valuable services are called into requisition 
at least once in four years. Meanwhile the Re- 
publican party is rapidly organizing in that State, 
and by the time the State nominations are made, 
which will be next month, there will be a general 
uprising amongst all parties. It is evident now 
that four parties will have full tickets in the field 
in New York, namely: the Republicans, the Doug 

las Dem» crats, the Breckenridge Democrats, and 
the Bell and Everett men. We don’t think that 
the friends of Houston will go to the trouble of 
nominating a State ticket on his account, but there 
is no limit to that kind of enthusiasm when once 
it sets in with a good strong fever in the blood. 

—There is a rumor that Edward Everett is 
about to withdraw his name from the Presidential 
canvass, 

—Another postofiice defalcation to the amount 
of $50,000 has just turned up at New Orleans, We 
do not wonder that the postoffice depariment 
does not sustain itself when it has so many pull 
backs. 

—Col. Sheldon McKight died in Washington on Satur- 
day last. Col. McNight had occupied many prominent 
positions in this city, being government printer under 
the old territorial government, postmaster of Detroit, 
and proprietor of the Free Press, He was very active 
in opening up steamboat connections with the Lake Su- 
perior country, during which he suffered many severe 
losses, His activity and energy in business was most 
praiseworthy, and the Lake Superior region has sustaile 
ed the loss ofa most influential friend by his death. 





The Wheat Crop in Shiawassee Co. 


Mr. Epiror:—I have receatly travelled 
over a considerable portion of this county, 
and can assure your numerous readers, that 
we are harvesting the best wheat crop ever 
raised in thiscounty. I have examined sev* 
eral fields, sowed late after corn, none of 
which are materially injured by the midge; 
and I am well satisfied, that the midge has 
done but very little injury in tbis part of the 
State. The average yield of wheat in this 
Vicinity, will be at least five bushels per acre, 
this year, more than it was last. Wheat is 
very plump, and is out of all danger from the 
rust, and is rapidly being secured. 

In connection with the subject, permit me 
to say a few words in regard to other crops 
and fruit. Corn in this county, at this season 
of the year, never showed better than it does 
now. Oais are very heavy. 1 think the oat 
crop in this county will average over fifty 
bushels per acre. Barley and rye have never 
come in as good here as they do this year.— 
The potato crop will be double that of any 
former years, and vegetable gardens look 
universally prolific. This year we are raising 
fruit of every kind in abundance. In our 
apple orchards, almost every trae, that can 
bear, is loaded. The same may be said of 
peaches, plums, pears, quinces and every 
other kind of frait. In short, I would say, 
I have lived in the county for the last nine 
teen years, and I have never seen crops of 
every kind, look as well as they do this year. 

Grass is also good, but perhaps the lightest 
crop, on an average, which we have. It does 
appear to me, that with the fine wool crop 
already disposed of in this county, with the 
heavy wheat crop now being. secured, and 











with the unusual crops of barley, rye, oats 
and potatoes on the ground, together wih 
the large amount of beef, pork, mutton, 
butter and cheese, and the vast aumber of 
live cattle, hogs and sheep, which must find 
their way into the market, daring the coming 
fall and winter, the cry of “hard times,” must, 
in pait, subside. I predict that the farmers 
in this State will have more to turn off this 
year, than they have had for the last three 


years put together. 
LUKE H. PARSONS. 


P. S.—Can any one of the correspondents 
of the Farmer inform me where seeds to 
plant an evergreen nursery can be purchas 


ed? L. H. P. 
Corunna, July 19th, 1860. 





ga@- At the sale of yearling stock by Earl 
Spencer, three colts by Cotherstone sold re- 
spectively for $950, #800, and $675. At the 
sale of yearlings at the Queen’s Royal stables 
at Hampton Court, a chestnut colt by Stock- 
well, out of Stamp sold for $4,050; another 
by West Australia, out vf Rosaline, sold for 
$2,600; anoth.r by Orlando, out of Farella, 
$2,000. Messrs. Dudley and Bruce, of Ken 
tucky, purchased at Earl Spencer’s sale a colt 
by Cotherstone, out of Glencoe for $200; at 
the Queen’s sales a bay filly by Hobbie Nobie 
out of Pen, for $275; a brown filly by Fiying 
Dutchman, out of Bay Celia, for $333; a bay 
filly by Barnton, out of dam by Orlando, for 
$255. ‘The twenty yearlings cold from the 
Queen’s stables this year brought a total 
of $22,150, or a little over $1,100 each. The 
highest price, however, was $4,050, and the 
lowest $155. 








GB" A LATER AND BETTER.&3 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 

SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 

REAPER. 

Albany is a famous city for the maxim that “ Kissing 
goes by tavoritism,” &c., &c., both among Legislators 
and Committees of State Fairs, 

But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon huns 

dreds, have proved 
Tue BuckryE MOwER AND REAPER, 

manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, of 
Jackson, 

DEcIDEDLY SupERIoR TO THE KIRBY AND ALL OTHER 

ACHINES, 

long since the “latest improvements” on all those 
others. 29 


PURIFY THE BLOOD! 
MOFFAT?S 


VEGETABLE LIFE PILLS 


—AND— 


PHOENIX BITTERS. 


The “eS and envied celebrity with which these pre- 

eminent Medicines have acquired for their invaluable 

efficacy in all the diseases which they profess to cure, 
has rendered the usual practice of pufling not ouly un- 
necessary, but unworthy ot them. 

N ALL CASES 

of Asthma, Acute and Chronic Kheumatism, Affections 

of the Bladder and Kidney’s. 

BILIOUS FEVERS AND LIVER COMPLAINTS. 

In the South and West, where these diseases prevail, 
they will be found invaluable. Planters, farmers and 
others, who once use these Medicines, will never aftcr- 
wards be without them. 

BILIOUS COLIC, SEROUS, LOOSENESS, PILES, 
TIVENESS, COLDS AND COUGHS, 
COLIC, CORKUPT HUMO RS, 
DROPSIES. 

Dyspeprsia.—No person with this distressing disease, 
should delay using these medicines immediately. 

Eruptions of the Skin, Erysipelas, Flatulency. 

Fever anp Aaust.—For this scourge of the Western 
country, these Medicines will be found a safe, speedy 
and certain remedy. Other medicines leave the systein 
subject to a return of the disease ; a cure by these medi- 
cines is permanent. 

Try them. Be satisfied, and be cured. 

Fou.ngss OF COMPLEXION— 

GENERAL DEBILITY, GOUT, Gippingss, Grave, 
Headaches of every kind, Inward Fever, Inflamatory 
Rheumatism, Impure Bluod, Jaundice, Loss of app :tite. 

MEROURIAL Disrase.—Never fails to eradicate entire- 
ly all the effects of Mercury, infinitely sooner than the 
most powerful preparation of Sarsaparilla. 

NIGHT SWEATS, NERVOUS DEBILITY, COM- 
PLAINTS of all Kinds, ORGANIC AFFECTIONS. 
Piirs.—The original proprietor of these medicines 

was cured of Piles of 85 years’ standing, by the use of 

these Life Medicines alone. 

PAINS in the Head, Side, Back, Joints and Organs, 

RHEUMATISM.—Those affected with this terrible disease 
will be sure of relief by the Lite Medicines. 

‘ Rush of blood to the Head, Scurvy, Salt Rheum, Swel- 
ngs. 

Sororuta, or K1ne’s Evit in its worst forms, Ulcers 
ot every description. 

Worms of all kinds are effectually expelled by these 
Medicines. Parents will do well to administer them 
whenever their existence is suspected. Relief will be 


certain, 
The Life Pills and Phenix Bitters 
PURIFY THE BLOOD, 
And thus remove all disease from the system, 
Freperes and sold by 
DR. WILLIAM B. MOFFAT, 
885 Broadway, corder of Anthony Street, New York. 
For sale by all Druggists. 80-ly 


F. MONROE'S 
BOW WHIFFLETREES. 


T is a well known fact that the whiffletrees of horses 
as now used have been a great hindranee! n plowing 
near to any pee to overcome this, ue tuw Whiffle- 
trees have been invented. The duuble or coupling tree 
is in front of the horses’ breasts, Finding there was 
too much bearing forward, the bearing bar is invented by 
which the bearing is brought on to both back pads, by 
taking up one strap. The advantages gained over the 
old way are the following: 1st. Plowing near to any 
thing; 2d. The hame collar is kept down in its place; 
8d. Eide tugs are saved; 4th. The plow beam is not 
cumbered; ‘th. The convenience of movi 
lace to another; 6th, The brace chains which keep the 
orses morg even together; 7th. The bearing on the 
pads to any amount that is thought proper, which gives 
the horse more power to draw than can be given in 
the old way; 8th. There is but one chain to get feet 
over. It will be at Detroit on the 28d of August next, 
where it is the intention of giving it a fair trial. Rights 
will be offered cheap at that time. Horticulturists are 
invited to attend on that day and see the prospect that 
their trees are to be free from the whiffletrees of horses. 
The team will be at Finney’s, Hotel at 12 oclock, 
Romeo, Mich , July 23, 1860. 30-1* F, MONROE, 


THE WILLIS’ STUMP PULLER 


‘ig the most powerful and most sconomical machine in 
use for pulling stumps, and will clear a field im less 
time than any other invention of a like kind. t 

Twenty-three stumps have been pulled with this M1 
chine in un hour und fifteen minutes, The undersigned 
will sell machines and rights to use and manufacture in 
any part of Michigan except the counties of Hillsdale, 
Branch, Wayne, _anees Legg | Vim meng} ome 

Van Bure acomb, Genesee, awasse, Saginaw 

Role and st. Clair, which are already sold. 

All necessary information as to prices, and mode of us- 
ing, will be given on applenion to 

DAVID BLACKMAR, Ypsilanti. 
or to R. F. JOHNSTONE, Editor Michigan Farmer. 
The Machines are manufactured at the Detroit Loco- 








from one 








motive Works from the best Lake Superior Iron. © (8) 


W. E. BRAMAN & COS 


FAMILY 


SEWING MACHINES. 





PRICE, $40. 


The want of a simple, practicable, and reliable 


SEWING MACHINE. 


at a reasonable price has long been keenly felt, and we 
} engin 3 assert that never before the introduction of 
this machine has the want been fully supplied. True, 
there have been great numbers of cheap machines 
hawked about the country—so cheap that they were of 
no practical use to any one save the “tagents” who have 
robbed the people, by their worthless articles, of many 
@ hard earned dollar; and many persons have become 
almost disgusted with every thing in the shape of Sew- 
ing Machines, Yet they know there are really good 

useful machines, but they have heretofore been 
controlled by monopolists and held at such extravagant- 
ly high prices as to exclude them from the class most in 
need of them; and their intricate mechanism and deli- 
cate adjustments require more time to master and keep 
in order than can be spared from other duties. e 
have submitted this machine to the critical pepe 
of the best mechanics and operators, by all of whom it 
has been pronounced to be one of the 


BEST MACHINES IN THE MARKET. 


This, together with the flattering manner in which it 
has been received wherever introduced, leads us to con- 
fidently put it before you on its own merits, and though 
sold at a low price it will be found equal to the most ew- 
p nsive machines in all respects, and in the following 
particulars superior: 

1. In its simplicity of construction and action, and 
consequent non-liability to get out of order. 

2. In the facility with which it works on all kinds of 
fabrics, from the finest to the coarsest kinds of cloth, 

8 In the ease with which one may learn to use it, 
from its working equally well whichever way the wheel 
is turned. 

It makes the celebrated Elastic Double Lock Stitch, 
without the objectionable “ ridge” on the under side. 

Cotton, silk and linen are used directly from the origi- 
nal spools,both for the upper and under threads,thus obvi- 
ating the trouble of rewinding on to “bobbins” as in 
most other machines. 

Persons visiting the city are respectfully invited to 
call at our Sulesrooms and give this machine a careful 
examination, or send fora circular containing full des- 
cription of it, 

e will send machines, with full directions for use, to 
any part of the country. 


ALL MACHINES WARRANTED. 


Local and Traveling Agents wanted. 
en with fair business tact, with but small capital, 
can readily clear from $1500 to $2,000 per annum, 


WM. D. MANN & CO., 
No. 4 Merritu Bioox, 
Cor. Jefierson and Woodward Ave’s, 
P. O. Drawer 381. 28-ly Detroit, Mich. 


BANCROFYI’S HISTORY. 
NEW VOLUME. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., 








37 Kilby Street..........-............. Boston. 
HAVE JUST PUBLISHED, 
THE 
HISTORY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
VOL, VIIL 


Being Vol. 11. of American Revolution. 
BY GEORE BANCROFT. 


Octavo. UNIFORM WITH THE PREVIOUS VOLUMES. 





This volume comprises the period extending from the 
Battle of Bunker's Hill to the signing of the Declara- 
ration of Independence on the second of August, and in- 
cludes, among other things, the siege of Boston, the ne- 
gotiation of England with Russia for troops, written 
from papers from the Archives of England and France, 
including letters of George Ill. and of the Empress 
Catharine; the invasion of Canada, from private letters 
and papers of General Montgomery and his family; the 
movements of France and Spain, irom very copious 
documents obtained in France and Madrid; the disincli- 
nation of Turgot to the war; the revolution in the 
French Cabinet; the proceedings of Congress, in part 
from unpublished private journals by the members; the 
insurrection in North Carolina, from very full unpub 
lished contemporary accounts; the purchase of German 
troops, from the fullest collection of papers, with letters 
of George III. and the German Princes, Ministers and 
Agents; .the hesitancy of the Central Colonies; the 
movements tor taking up independent governments; the 
Virginia Declaration of the Rights of Man; the Battle 
of Sullivan’s Island, in part from new materials; the 
Resolution of Independence; the Declaration of Indepen- 
dence; the signing of the Declaration. 

The mass of manuscript materials coliected for this 
volume is very complete, and unfolds the origin and 
progress of every important measure, tracing the pro- 
gress of the Revolution completely, in reference to eve- 
ry part of the United States, and presenting the subject 
also in relation to the history of the world, during the 
history of its progress. 

The History of the Revolution will be completed in 
two more volumes. 28- 4t 


RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING the BEST MOWER and 


REAPER. 


The committee on Agricultural Implements of the 
last New York State Fair, held at Albany, say to farm- 





ers: 

“ We think the improvements put upon this machine 

(Kinsy’s American Harvesrer,) 
since the last State Fair, justly entitle it to the award; 
(“ Tae Most VatuaBLe MACHINE OR IMPLEMENT FOR 
THE FARMER, EITHER NLWLY INVENTED OR AN 
IMPROVEMENT ON ANY NOW.IN USE,”) 

and the exceeding strength and great simplicity of the 
mechine MUST COMMEND IT TO THE ARMING COMMUNITY. 





BOOK AGENTS, PLEASE READ. 

66 EEE GOOD TIME” for your business has come. 

With good crops and good prices, good sales are 
certain, Please send for The Private Circular 
of the Auburn Publishing Co., which con- 
tains the mos: valuable Subscription Books, and offers 
the best inducements of any firm in the country. 
Students, Teachers, Clerks, or any who desire profitable 


pay them trom $3 to $6 per day, a write at once 
i. G. STOKK 
29-1t Publishing Agent,Auburn, Ney. 
WwW. KEEP OONSTANTLY rp HAND THE 


different kinds of, Drain Tile, a’ 
PENF "8, 100 W. oodward avenue, 








employment near home and free from risk,—that will |, 





PRINCE 


& CO’S 





IMPROVED PATENT 
MELODEONS! 


The* oldest Establishment in the United States 
employing Two Hundred men, and 


FINISHING 80 INSTRUMENTS PER WEEK. 

Combining all their recent improvements; the Divi 
ded Swell Organ Melodeon, &. The Divided Swell 
can only be obtained in Melodeons of our manufacture 


First Premium Awarded Wherever 
Exhibited. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE CIRCULARS SENT FREE 
OF CHARGE, by Mail. 


GEO. 4. PRINCE & CO., 
MANUFACTURERS, BUFFALO, N. Y. 


WIIOLESALE DEPOTS:—87 “Sulton street, New 
York, and 110 Lake street, Chicagg, Illinois. 

WHOLESALE AGENTS :—Russell & Tolman, Bos- 
ton, Mass; W. F. Colburn, Cincinnati, Ohio: Balmer & 
Weber, St. Louis, Mo. h. P. Werlein, New Orleans; 
A. & 8. Nordheimer, Toronto, C. W. 

Our facilities for manufacturing are perfect, and from 
our long experience in the business, having finished and 
sold over 

Twenty-four Thousand Melodeons, 
wo feel confident of giving satisfaction. 

All Melodeons of our manufacture, either sold by us 
or dealers in any part of the United States or Canadas, 
are warranted in every respect, and should any repairs 
be necessary before the expiration of one year from the 
date of sale, we hold ourselves ready and willing to 
make the same free of charge, provided the injury is 
not caused by accident or design. 

GEO. A. PRINCE & CO., 
110 Lake street, Chicago, Illinois. 
Agents for the sale of our Melodeons may be 
found in all the principal cities and towns in the United 
States and Canadas. 21-6 


SANFORD’S 
LIVER INVIGORATOR. 


NEVER DEBILITATES, 
I% is compounded entirely from Gums, 
and has become an established fact, a Standard Medi- 
cine,known and approved; e by all that have used it, 
and is now resorted to} ~} with confidence in all the 
diseases for which it is ‘recommended, 

It has cured thousands! & ,within the last two years 
who had given up all) hopes of reliet, as the nu- 
merous unsolicited certi-| E joven in my possession 
show. 

The dose must be adap- “ted to the tcinperament 
of the individual taking @@ it, and used in such quan- 
tities as to act gently on the Bowels. 

Let the dictates of pa sudgment guide — in 
the use of the LIVER os IN VIGORATOR, 
and it will care Liver, Complaints, Bil- 
lious Attacks, Dys-,"™ pepsia, Chronic 
Diarrhea,Summer > Complaints, Dys- 
entery, Dropsy, - 
Habitual Costive- ness, Cholic, Cho= 





fantum, Flatu- 
Female Weak= 6 ‘messes, and may bé 
used successfully as an Ordiniz Family 
Medicine. It will cure SIC HEAD- 
ACHE, (as thousands can testify,) im twenty 
minutes, if two or three teaspoonfuls 
are em at com-; ay mencement of attuck. 

All who use it are giving their testi 
mony in its favor. | rd | 


MIX WATER IN THE MOUTH WITH 
THE INVIGORATOR, AND SWALLOW 
BOTH TOGETHER. 

Price One Dollar per Bottle, 


—ALSO.— 


SANFORD’S 
FAMILY 


CATHARTIC PILLS 
COMPOUNDED FROM 


Pure Vegetable Extracts, and put up in 
GLASS CASES, Air Tight, and will keep 
in any climate. 








The Family Cas) .)thartic PILL is a 
entle but active Cathar- tic which the proprietor 
as used in his practice| “ |more than twenty years. 
The constantly increas-| .> jing demand from those 

who have long used the PILLS and the satis- 
faction which all express] 3 jin regard to their use, has 
indrae  Profecsion, well| = |know thst different Ge 
e Profess re : a 
The BAMELY CA-|% |" ARTIC PELL 

e@ - 

has, with due cine to = wer setanliahed oe 
been compounded from a variety of the purest Veg- 
etable Extracts, which act = alike on every part of the 
alimentary canal, and are} mm |zood and safe in all 
cases where a: Cathartic 8s needed, such as Dew 
rangements ot te =~ Stomach, Sleepi- 
ness, Pains in ths ack an oins 
Costiveness, Pain| |and Soreness over 
the whole body, from sudden cold, which 
frequently. if yo “i Jend in a long course of 
Fever, Loss of Appe- = tite, a Creeping 
Sonenetems of Cold vee ws + Sees, 
estiessness ea che or 
welene in i 4 head oa od ry hyd bree | 

sease orms n ren o 

Adults heuma- - tism,a great Purifier 
of the Blood and many | G» | diseases to which flesh is 
heir,too numerous to men tion in this advertisement | 


Dose, | to 3. 
PRICE 30 CENTS. 

The Liver Invigorator and Family Ca- 
thartic Pills are retailed by Druggists generally, 
and sold wholesale bay Trade in all the large towns, 

Ss. T. - SANFORD, M. D. 
Manufacturer and Proprietor, 
835 Broadway, New York. 


COOK’S PORTABLE 
SUGAR EVAPORATOR. 


WN sy SUPERIOR BOILER, which was patented in 
1859, is now manufactured and kept for sale by the 
subscribers in the village of TECUMSEH. They have 
purchased the right for the State of Michigan, and are 
how prepared to supply all orders. 


THE PORTABLE were ee SYRUP EVAPORA- 


is acknowledged by all who have tried it to be the most 
important invention that has yet been made for the pur- 
pose of rendering the Sorghum or Imphee of the high- 
est and most econumieal value to the grower. As the 
boiler for making Maple Sugar, it has been proved by 
many trials the past winter to be suited for making the 
highest quality of either sugar or syrup, and that where 
it ioe been, all other boilers will be discarded, 

These boilers have been improved in particulars 
sitce last season, are made of large and small sizes, best 
material, and are put together in the most workmanlike 
manner. Orders will be promptly filled, and further in- 
formation as to prices, capacity and other matters will 
at all times be furnished. 

RICHARD & GO., 


25-6m Tecumseh, Lenawee co., Mich. 


CIDER PRESS SCREWS, 
FIVE feet long, fuur inches in diameter. These power: 
ful screws bring out a third more juice than portabl. 
presecp~anade by L. M. ARNOLD, Poughkeepsie N Y 

25 6w 


FOR SALE AT A BARGAIN. 


81-lyr.tf 














HOUSE AND TWO LOTS, 

ted in the CITY OF JACKSON, near the M. ©, R.B 
Depot, within 5 minutes walk of the centre of the City. 
To any person wishing to lvcate in this flourishing city, 
analy rarer 1s procanted. eure exchange for 

pro le ‘or particulars address 
~ a” A: MoMILLAN, 
25-tf Michigan Farmer Office, Detroit, 











IT IS NOT TOO MUCH TO SAY 
SINCE ALL, 


OLD AND YOUNG, 


AFFIRM ITS TRUTH, 


Ts s 2 
Viz: That Professor Wood’s Hair Restorative 

Will preserve infalidly the growth and color of the 
hair, if used two or three times a week, to any imagin- 
nble age. Perfectly restore the gray, cover the bald 
with nature’s own ornament, the hair; make it more 
soft and beautiful than any oil,and preserve the scalp 
free from all diseases to the greatest age. ——— 
Judges, Attorneys, Doctors, Clergymen, Professions 
men and Gentlemen and Ladias of all classes, all over 
the world, bear testimony that we do not say too mach 
inits favor. Read the following and judge 

egg d Grove, St. Charles Co,, Mo., Nov, 19, 1857. 

Prof. O. J. Wood—Dear Sir: Some time last summer 
we were induced to use some of your H«ir Restorative 
und its effects were so wonderful, we feel it our duty to 
you and the afflicted, to report it. ‘ 

Our little son’s head for some time had been perfectly 
covered with sores, and some called it scald head. The 
hair almost entirely came off in consequence, when a 
friend, seeing his sufferings, advised us to use your Re~ 
storative; we did so with little hope of success, but to 
our surprise, and that of all our friends, a very few ap- 
plications removed the disease entirely, and a new and 
luxuriant crop of hair soon startea out, and we can now 
say that our boy has as healthy a scalp, and as luxuriant 
x crop of hair as any other child, e can, therefore, 
and do hereby, recommend your meoteneRes 99 ° i 
fect remedy for all diseases of the scalp and hair. e 
fre yours respectfully, 

GEO. W. HIGGINBOTHAM. 
SARAH A. HIGGINBOTHAM. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir, My hair had, for several years, 
been becoming prematurely gray, accompanied by a 
harshness which rendered the constant use of oil neces- 
sary in dressing it. When I commenced using your 
Ifair Restorative about two months ago it was in that 
condition; and having continued its use till within the 
last three weeks, it has turned to its natural color, and 
assumed a softness and lustre greatly to be preferred to 
those produced by the application of oils or any other 
preparation I have ever used. IL regard it as an indis- 
pensable article for every ladys toilet, whether to be 
used as a Hair Restorative or for the simple purpose of 
dressing or beautifying the hair. You have permission 
to refer to me all who entertain any doubt of its per- 
forming all that 1s claimed for it. 

MRS. 0. SYMONDS, 

Cincinnati, 0., Feb. 10, 1857. 114 Third st. 

Wellington, Mo., Dec. 5, 1857. 

Prof. Wood—Dear Sir; By the advise of a friend of 
mine, who had been using your Hair Restorative, I was 
induced to try it. I had the fever, some time last May, 
und nearly every hair in my head came out. Now my 
hair has come in a great deal thicker than ever it was. 
Nothing but a duty and vary that I feel to commune 
nicate to others who are afflicted as I have been, would 
induce me to give this public acknowledgment of the 
henefit I have received from Prof. Wood's Hair Restora- 
tive. Yours respectfully, R. JACOBS. 

The Restorative is put up in bottles of 8 sizes, viz 
large, medium, and small; the small holds 3¥ a pint, and 


tetails for one dollar per bottle; the medium holds at 
least twenty per cent. more in proportion than the small, 
retails for two dollars per bottle; the large holdsa qaart, 


turty per cent, more in proportion, and retails $3. 
0. Z WOOD & CO., Proprietors, 312 Broadway, New 
\ ork, (in the great N. Y, Wire Railing Establishment,) 
and 114 Market 8t., St. Louis, Mo. 
And sold by all good Druggists and Fancy Goods 
eTBe 16-8m 


Deal 
SUMMER COMPLAINTS. 
Viz: Diarrhea and Cholera Morbus, 
and Flatulent and Spasmodic Colics, 








Ws, » a undersigned, have for several years past 
80) 


B. FOSGATE’S ANODYNE CORDIAL, 
ind during this period have witnessed its salutary effects 
in curing the diseases for which it is recommended, viz: 
Acute and Chronic Diarrhea and Cholera 

Morbus, 
in our own, and in the families of our customers, and 
have also seen its successful administration in cases of 

x CHOLERA INFANTUM. 

We do, therefore, confidently recommend it to all those 
who may be afflicted with those distressing and danger- 


ous complaints, as offering one of the best means for 
tleir cure or relief: 

W. Bristo, Utica, T. M. Hunt, Auburn, 

J. J. Foot, Hamilton, J. OsBorn, Seneca Falls, 


l.. Parsons, Westfield, L. Keity & Co., Geneva, 

Ss. Wurte & Son, Fredonia, L. Reppy, Penn Yan. 

A, P. Curtis, Attica, Frrou & DitiayR, Syracuse, 
W. Sraver & Son, Batavia, J. OwEN & Co., Detroit. 

J. G. BARLEER, Leroy, H. & E. Gay.orp, Cleve! 

‘T. Brave, Elmira, G. Witiarp, Ashtabula, 

A. I. Marruews, Buffalo, G. G. Griiet, Kingsville, 

I. B. Swan, Rochester, Carter & Bro., Erie. 

N. B. It is particularly useful to Children when 
‘Weething, as it allays irritation, induces moderate 
perspiration and produces sleep. 

Price 25 Cents. For sale J. 8. Cutaserrt & Co., 
Detroit; Farranp & SHeiey, Detroit; T. & J. Hincu- 


mam, Detroit; and by Druggists enerally. 
, é N. OTT E, General Set 
16 6m Auburn, N. Y. 





AYERS AGUE CURE, 


FOR THE SPEEDY CURE OF 
INTERMITTENT FEVER, OR FEVER AND AGUE, 

REMITTENT FEVER, CHILL FEVER, DUMB 

AGUE, PERIODICAL HEADACHE, OR BILIOUS 

HEADACHE, AND BILIOUS FEVERS, INDEED 

FOR THE WHOLE OLASS OF DISEASES ORIGI- 

NATING IN BILIARY DERANGEMENT, CAUS- 

xD EY THE MALARIA OF MIASMATIC COUN- 

We are enabled here to offer to the community a rem- 
ely which, while it cures the above complaints with 
certainty, is still perfectly harmless in any quantity.— 
such a remedy is invaluable in districts where these 
afflicting disorders prevail. The “Cure” expels the mi- 
usmatic poison of Fever anp Acugr from the system, 
und prevents the development of the disease, if taken 
on the first approach of its premonitory symptoms. lt 
is not only the best remedy ever yet discovered for this 
cluss of complaints, but also the cheapest. The la 
quantity we supply for a dollar brings it within the 
reach of every body; and in bilious districts, where 
lever AND AGuE prevails, every body should have it 
und use it freely both for cure and protection. It is 
l.oped this price will place it within the reach of all— 
the poor as well as the rich. A great superiority of this 
remedy over any other ever discovered for the speedy 
und certain cure of Intermittents is, that it contains no 
(Quinine or mineral, consequently it produces no quinism 
or other injurious effects whatever upon the constitu- 
tion, ‘Those cured by it are leftas healthy as if they 
hiu«l never had the disease, 

Fever and Ague is not alone the consequence of the 
niiusmatic poison, A great variety of disorders arise 
1roi its irritation, among which are Neuralgia, Rheu- 
ittism, Gout, Headache, Blindness, T é, Hur- 
uche, Caterrh, Asthma, Palpitution, Painful Ajection 
«f lhe Spleen, Hysterics, Pain in the Bowels, Colic, 
/aralysis, and Derangement of Stomach, all of whic’ 

w hen originating in this cause, put on the éntermitient . 
‘upe, or become periodical. This “Cure” expels the 
} vison from the blood, and baer ogg, cures them all 
«like, It is an invaluable protection to immigrants and 
}vrsons oe or temporarily residing in the mala- 
rious districts. If taken occasionally or daily while ex- 
}used to the infection, that will be excreted from the 
system, and cannot accumulate in sufficient quantity 
tv ripen into disease. Hence it is even more valuable 
jr protection than cure, and few will ever suffer from 
Intermittents if they avail themselves of the protection 
this remedy affor 

PREPARED BY 
DR.J.C.AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Price, $1 per Bottle; Six Bottles for $5. 

All our remedies are for sale by J. 8. Farrand, Detroit 

and by all Druggists every where. 18-8m 


HERRING’S PATENT: 


Fire and Burglar-Proof Safes, 
With HALI’S PATENT PO WDER-PROOF LOCKS 
HAVE NEVER FAILED 
IN MORE THAN 300 DISASTROUS FIRES. 
The Safest and Best Safe in Use. 
)clivered at any Railroad Station in the United States, 

or Canada, at the very lowest rates, by 
JAMES G. DUDLEY, Sole Agent, 
4t-ly at 98 Main st., Buffalo, N. Y. 


THE WETHERSFIELD SEED SOWER 
PORSALE at 








PENFIELD'S, 108 Woodward avenue, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











The Ronsehold. 


“She looketh well to the ways of her household,and 
eateth not the bread of tdleness.”"—PROVERBS. 











EDITED BY MRS. L, B. ADAMS, 








TO DOROTHY. 


O! Dorty, is it kind my dear, 
With castigating hand severe, 
To clear the cobwebs from my sight? 
Yet thank yon for that after line, 
For even a thicker head than mine, 
Could haadly fail to read you right? 


Yet much I doubt your effort vain, 
To make each darker passage plain; 
For like yon maples on the hill, 
Such greenness dwells in warp snd woof, 
With line on line of fierce reproof, 
I fear I shall be sappy still. 


Though verdant, well, if only found 
Through all the seasons’ changefal round, 
Still sound in heart and firm in wood; 

If, when the suminer blossoms fail, 
No biting winter winds prevail, 
To sour the sacharine of my blood. 


While conscience still her sermons preach, 
Or darling Jenny's looks beseech, 
Who, chance perplexed with fear and doubt, 
Nor cloudy scolds, nor moody frets, 
But in the corner silent sits 
The while her elders have it out;— 


Ot is it not a shame indeed, 

That even owr Household still must need, 
Like other children, coarse and rude, 

It not the rod our hand to stay, 

Atleast “ what will the neighbors say,” 
To hold us from our open feud? 


Believing that you scarcely ineant, 

Or will, with after thought, repent 
The sin of such aspersion foul, 

That I should deign to storm and fret, 

Or worse, in “towering passion” get, 
Shall scarcely move me to a scowl, 


But that you think me sunk to this, 
Below all manhood’s nobleness ; 

With feet high napping on the wall, 
Imbibing with satanic greed, 
The madness of that vilest weed,— 

Is the unkindest cut of all. 


As sister does not ask of me, 
I question her of Dorothy; 
Uunlearned, save in each household art, 
The simple soul in truth replies, 
“She must be good at making pies,— 
At least, she would not lack for tart. 


And love, why cavil at a word ? 

A perfect tongue was never heard, 
Or heard, was never understood 5 

The man with mighty genius blest, 

Though of all lofty speech possessed, 
He cannot say the thing he would, 


Expression is our better part; 

Though dowered with all the wealth of art, 
Imperfect still, like you and I, 

Whatever thought our minds invest, 

Is but a partial truth at best, 
And half a truth is still a lie, 


What though I speak in marvelous tongue 
Of wisdom, only said, or sung 
By poet of enchanted land; 
Whatever eloquence inspires, 
Another bosom still requires 
No less the mood to understand. 


And so, my friend, if not too late, 
I beg you to descriminate ; 
And three times sift each empty clause ; 
It may be in that added light, 
You would discover if I write 
Of passing facts or primal laws. 


And even should you fail to find 
But rubbish of an empty mind, 

To leaye you groping still in doubt; 
Would not your better heart approve 
The words that win a brother's love, 

More than the lips that fling and flout? 


Well, evermore the wise do say 
That still this old world day by day, 
Is growing into higher truth ; 
In which, perhaps, even I and you, 
With clearer sight, with vision true, 
Might cease to wrangle tooth to tooth. 


O! fearful thing, to make more dark 
Time’s sea to any fragile bark. 

For to the ignorant, or learned, 
To rich or poor, through good or ill, 
Life’s tangled skein unravels still 

fio like a stocking over-darned; 


That, night within and strife without, 
We brim more high the cup of doubt 
Our souls too long have drunken quaffed, 
Till coldness wraps each aching breast, 
Like bleak December's snows that rest 
Chill on the summer's withered croft. 


Why should I seek to make more plain 
A story told—if told in vain, 
It were but folly to repeat. 
80, for the perfect Beauty's sake 
L worship still, will cease to mako 
Imperfectness more incomplete. 


I know I am not very wise, 

Prone to believe—not telling lies,— 
To take for truth a thing absurd ; 

But not such fool as to believe, 

a daughter you of mother Eve, 
And not to have'the final word. 


So grasp the rod, nor spare the dinte, 

However I may cower and wince, 
Believe me I will keep my heart; 

Console me still, in any fate, 

With, there is honor in debate, 
Though beaten, ¢f by one 80 smart. 


I knew 8 swain, whose flery dame, 
In any strife was always game— 
With flippant tongue for him too much: 
He, patient man, 80 well subdued, 
Kept silent in her stormy mood, 
Or cursing, he would curse in Dutch. 


But I, however sorely stung, 
Who only know my mother tongue, 

So all untaughbt, henceforth am mute; 
Or, should there after feuds arise, 
To cloud our Household’s fairer skies, 
Will charm the discord with my lute. 


And though the smarting birch annoy, 
Believe me still, like any boy, 

If sadly whipped, not wholly licked, 
Content to wait the light’s increase, 
‘That prophesies the perfeet peace; 


Still yours as ever, Banzpior. 





EDITORIALLY SPEAKING. 


—_——- 


“There is no use talking?” words cannot 
do justice to the subject; so, getting what 
consolation thére may bé left in the old adage 
that “accidents will happen in the best regula- 
ted families,” and begging pardon of Mrs. 
Harriet and Slow Jamie for the incongruous 
mixing up of their ideas in last week’s papcr, 
we will simply ask our readers to transpose 
the first six lines at the top of the fourth and 
fifth columns ef the first page of the House- 
hold, putting the six lines now at the top of 
the fourth column in place of those on the 
filth, and vice versa. Like many enother 
mistake in life, this was discovered too late 
to be remedied. 


Benepicr seems to think that there is dan- 
ger of our Household becoming disorderly, 
and that not only the rod and reproof, but 
the venerable Mrs. Grundy herself will have 
to be appealed to to restore quiet. No fear 








| 
| 


| of that, Benedict. 


With two such sensible 
elder children as Dorothy and yourself to 
lead off in the family disputes, there is no 
danger of either words or actions being car- 
ried beyond the limits of propriety; more 
particularly as you ave both too well bred 
to call each other bad names before folks, 
and too far apart to allow of a resort to the 


|method in common use among juveniles for 


clinching an argument—making up mouths 
and scratching! While we can keep you thus 
at arms length, one as far to the right as the 
other is to the left, you are at liberty to talk 
and, when you ere tired of talking, you can 
sing a song a column long to each other if 
you choose. We like both of you, and your 
talk and songs too well to tell you to stop, 
aod will snap our fingers at Mrs, Grundy if 
she presumes to interfere with our household 
arrangements. 


BacHELOR comes to us this week with a 
a very long, and, in the main, a very sensible 
letter, showing that he is in downright earnest 
about having our boys and girls educated 
right. His views on most things are probably 
correct enough, though not particularly new 
or original, and we yive him a hearing be 
cause the sensible things he does say, though 
often said before, are still applicable, still 
needed, and will bear repeating again and 
again. Judging from his knowledge of “ribs,” 
baby wants, and so forth, and his custom. 
house familiarity with the “chests” of for- 
eigners, we should guess that Bachelor .is 
not quite so ignorant of family responsibilities 
as his name would seem to indicate. The 
part of his letter relating to intellectual edu- 
cation shall appear next week, We must 
beg our correspondent hereafter to condense 
a little more, and above all, to write plainly, 
and upon but one side of the paper. For us 
to be compelled to copy ten long pages of 
such manuscript, at a time when we have 
scarcely @ moment of leisure for doing it, is 
rather too much. 

To one and all we say, time and paper cost 
you no more than they do us; therefore, write 
carefully, plainly, on one side of the sheet only, 
and we shall always be glad to hear from you, 
write as often as you may. 


In regard to our darling little Jenny, hav- 
ing been absent from the city so much of 
late, we have neither seen nor heard of her 
since the day she came to our office and en- 
tered the complaint which,without her knowl 
edge, we took the liberty of publishing, 
hoping it might be the means of eliciting 
ideas and suggestions applicable not only to 
her, but to hundreds of others in hke cir 
cumstances. Jenny is not needed in her mo- 
ther’s kitchen, Neither is any foreign girl 
‘ceeded or kept there. The family is small, 
the father a mechanic, the mother able and 
willing to manage her own household for the 
sake of giving Jenny a chance to do some 
thing for herself. She, dear girl, has not only 
a good school education, but is well versed in 
all the arts of housekeeping, having served 
several years’ apprenticeship at that business 
while her father managed a farm in a neigh- 
boring county. We happened to know some- 
thing about it, and gave a little sketch of her 
to the readers of the Farmar atthetime. As 
it will be new to most of our present readers, 
and especially to those who have so generous 
ly interested themselves in solving the mo- 
mentous question of life for our little favor. 
ite, we give it again: 
Of all the farmers’ girls I know, 

| And they, in truth, are many, 
There's scarce among them one, I trow, 

That can compare with Jenny. 
Jenny, with her laughing eyes, 

And her darkly braided tregses; 
Jenny, with her fairy form, 

And her dainty foot that presses 
Lightly as the leaves that fall 

On the grass from boughs above her : 
Wonld that you my Jenny saw, 

For you could not choose but love her ! 








She can spin, and knit, and sew, 
With those fingers fair and slender; 


She can mould the whitest loaves, 

And bake them brown and tender, 
And the cows at morn and eve, 

For her coming look with pleasure, 
Yielding to her skillful hand, 

Richest milk in flowing measure. 
At her call the lambkins run, 

Down the clover paths to meet her— 
For her care the garden blossoms 

Send their sweet perfumes to greet her. 


Never over her dear face, 

Discontent its gloom is flinging ; 
And she sings as honey bees 

At their own sweet work are singing. 
In that little head she bears 

Such a wondrous stock of knowledge, 
That were I to tell you half, 

You would think she'd “been to eolleg*.” 
But if I should sing a month, 

Praising her above the many, 
You would never be content, 

Uutil you had seen my Jenny. 


There may be scores of city girls, 
Can boast of fairer faces, 

And forms more shaped to fashion’s mould, 
Trickoi out in silks and laces, 

And useless fingers lily fair, 
With gilded trifles playing, 

And rosy lips, and languid eyes, | 
May tempt young hearts a-straying. 

But if from these you turn aside, 
A wiser man than many, 

And seek a woman for your bride, 
Perhaps you'll find my Jenny! 

Now our Jenny is no myth, but a living 
reality, and as innocent of any knowledge of 
what we are saying of her now as you were, 
dear reader, before this paper came into your 
hands. We speak of her as only one of a 
class who in similar circumstances. are really 
sadly puzzled to know what,to do with them- 
selves. With girls in a tartier’s family it is 
quite probable no such question would ever 
arise. There is always work on a farm, both 
out doors and in, however small] the family 
may be, and work to which girls may apply 
themselves to advantage. But, let them be 
removed to the city, the futher working regu- 
lar hours in his shop, or at his profession, the 
mother’s health, strength and will all-sufficient 
for the little housework there is to be done, 
then, providing there is no call for a teacher, 
and that the making of garments for the 
neighborhood is done by machinery, the ques 
tion comes up, Shall Jenny be content to fold 
her hands in idle dependence, looking to her 
father’s daily wages to supply her wardrobe, 
and the many untold necessities of a young 
lady’s toilette? She is a thoughtful, common 
sense girl She knows that her father’s in- 
come is scarcely more than equal to the de- 
mand upon it for rent, taxes and the supplies 
of the house including his own and his wife's 
personal wants and comforts, so she takes it 
into her wise little head to look out for her- 
self, With what result her last spring’s bitter 
complaint to us shows, As we said before, 
she is but one of many thus or similarly situ- 
ated. Doubtless she will manage to get along 
somehow, as most everybody does in this 
world; but for her sake, and for the sake of 
others like her, we could wish that the divi- 
sion and reward of labor were such that there 
would be no occasion for asking, “ What are 
the girls to do with themselves?” 


While in the country a week or two since, 
a farmer expressed a desire to subscribe for 
our Weekly, but had no money on hand and 
must wait till he aould get some and send in- 
A bright-eyed boy of twelve or fourteen, 
standing beside his mother, turned to her and 
said, “ Mother, let us take it. We want just 
such a paper.” 
‘Well my son,” she replied, “ if you say so 
we will.” 
He did say so, and the mother brought out. 
the silver to pay for it, saying as she gave his 
name, “Now come out in the garden and 
see where my boy and I raised our money.” 
She led ns to a strawberry bed, which, be- 
ing measured off, was just six rods long by 
one rod wide, and from which they two had 
picked and sold nine dollars worth of berries, 
taking them more than eight miles to market, 
and selling them at from eight to ten cents a 
quart. They had besides, all they wanted 
for family use, and supplied a number of the 
neighbors with fruit. The plants are a mix 
ture of the Early Scarlet and Hovey’s Seed- 
ling, and had no extraordinary care or culture. 
How easy it is in this way for a mother and 
her children to provide themselves with a 
little pocket money, and how much more con- 
venient than to be obliged to go to “ father” 
for every penny, more especially when his 
own pocket happened to be empty! We 
could not discover but what this man thought 
just as much of his wife and boy as if they 
had never earned a cent. In fact, he seemed 
to us to be rather proud of what they had 
done. 


The editor of the Buchanan Vindicator 
has been @ huckleberrying. Hear how he 
expatiates on the delights of such an excur., 
Sion. 

“Who has not been huckleberrying? If 
any, let them improve the.time.. Weare all 
pioneers in the fruit line,and God sowed 





| whortleberries for birds and pioneers. This 


year he has given us an abundant crop—plen- 
ty of hot sun aboye—water beneath, and a 
fair sprinkling of mosquitoes; a wise provi- 
sion designed to draw the mind from the 
more serious Meditation of massasaugers.— 
He who cannot find enjoyment in huckleber 
tying is a bad specimen of a pioneer: a 
tramp of two miles under a broiling sun— 
hours of struggling in tangled brush—up he 
comes toa mound of yielding moss—down 
be goes into a stratum of more yielding tepid 
water and slushy muck, ballasted by the in- 
creasing weight of his tin pail, and tempora- 
vily stayed by the convulsive grasp of proxi- 
mate twigs—all the while attended by swarms 
of affectionate natives, intent upon establish- 
ing relations of consanguinity. In due time 
he emerges from these delights with flabby 
garb and flabbier muscles—the cry squeak 
of his boots exchanged for a soapy slush— 
the reward of his labors tugying at aching 
shoulders, to find the greatest pleasure of all 
at the end of two mi'es back. Who buta 
drone or a misanthrope would not go huckle- 
berrying?” ah 
The Perilous Ride. 


BY A FARMER'S WIFE. 





I have been requested to give a description 
of a recont trip to a neighboring village, but 
how shall I begin? By describing the beau- 
ties of that bright May morning, as nove; 
writers generally do? I am no poet, and con- 
sequently am not gifted in that line, but am 
free to confess that to get away fora few 
hours from my weary treadmill rounds of ev- 
ery day duties, was just as pleasant as the 
songs of the birds that stole so swectly on the 
ear, or the soft. low sigh of the wind, or the 
low whisperings and wooings of the tender 
grass and leaves, or the melodious clamorings 
and croakings of the frogs, rehearsing to each 
other the dreams and musings of their long 
winter night, and more than all the bright, 
glad sunshine, burnishing every leaf and bud, 
branch and twig with its glorious light, yet 
these all combined to lure me away. 

I was to be accompanied by a young lady 
friend, Miss A., of Mt. C. We had business 
to transact which would detain us several 
hours. 

“You had better take the umbrella,” sug- 
gested a friend, “for it will rain before night.” 
“What, rain from this clear sky! Why 
there is not a cloud to be seen.” The um- 
brella was taken, however, though with hut 
little expectation of having any use for it, and 
we were off, aud between adwiring nature in 
her new spring garb, and pleasant conversa- 
tion, the road seemed short indeed. 

It was with some misgivings that we found 
our business would detain us much longer 
than we expected, knowing the motherly na 
ture of our nag who had left her tender off- 
spring at home, and long before it was con. 
cluded, the low, sullen notes of distant thun- 
der could be heard, and darker and thicker 
grew the clouds till the bright, fair face of 
heaven was hidden as if by a pall. But still 
night was coming on, and we must go home, 
Before we got started, rain drops began to 
patter pretty freely, and soon the storm broke 
upon us in regular Michigan fury, with sheets 
of the most vivid lightning, and crashes of the 
grandest thunder, with quite a young tornado 
of wind, and torrents of rain, Whatever may 
be the boasted superiority of some of her sis- 
ter States, Michigan, in the grandeur and sub- 
limity of her thunder showers, is unsurpassed, 
and to say that we enjoyed this would be 
tame, Our spirits fairly reveled in its mad 
wild fury, as we dashed through it at headlong 
speed, though in perfeet fancied security, as I 
deemed myself mistress of whip and rein. 

But what is this? surely I ain'tdead: “ My 
spirit passed that bourne from whence no tray- 
elerreturns.” There was not even a “ plank 
between me aad death.” O my poor widow. 
ed husband! how long you will mourn the 
untimely fate of your wife, and my children 
standing on the verge of man and woman- 
hood, how much they need me! and the bird- 
ling of our nest, how can shelive without her 
mother’s care and love? But perhaps I am 
not dead, only badly hurt. But after picking 
myself up as well asI could; and making a 
careful examination of neck and limb, found 
that I was not even hurt to any extent, and 
instead of bloud as I supposed oozing from 
mouth, eyes and ears, it was only mud! But 
how is it with my friend. Surely you are 
killed. “No.” Your limbs are broken; you 
are badly hurt. “No.” Then I perceived that 
amid.all the forlornities of our situation she 
was laughing heartily at my grotesque ap- 
pearance, little thinking that hers was fully as 
ludicrous as mine. 

But where is cur horse? Barely pereepti- 
ble through the dim distance. Then we 
found that in descending a little bill our bug- 





gy ‘had been broken, and eur horse had gone 


off with the forward wheels precipitating us 
over the dash board our full lengths in the 
mud 

We lifted the wreck of our buggy out of 
the road, and then sought the shelter of the 
nearest house, and though two miles from home, 
husband and son were after us in an inered- 
ible short space of time. We were soon home 
and we could judge something of the fright 
our borse and broken buggy had caused, by 
the pale faces and tearful ¢yes of my family. 
I thought I loved them before with all the 
strength of my motherly heart, but O, how 
inexpressibly dear they seemed to me then, 
and how fervently did we thank the Author of 
all our mercies that our lives were still spared- 
But my courage and self-sufficiency in the 
management of horses seem to have been 
jarred from their throne by my fall, and tim- 
idity has usurped their place, for I have not 
enjoyed a ride since. 

A gentleman at my elbow saya, “do not 
send that for publication; it has no moral and 
can be of no possible practical benefit to the 
readers of the household at all.” 

I will cwn that it can have no practical 
application to the lady readers, but to the gen- 
tlemen I would say to one and all, be sure 
and have a buggy that will not break down 
beneath the weight of your wife, whatever that 
weight may happen to be. 


Physical and Intellectual Education. 


Mrs. ADaMs—You gay my remarks did not 
apply to Jenny atall, Iam glad they did 
not, and I expected as much when I wrote 
them; still, I stand by my word, taking back 
nothing, for I know that they do apply to thou- 
sands in our land, and if the ladies wish to 
join issue in the matter I will pledge myself 
to procure abundant legal evidence to sub- 
stantiate every charge I have made. I did 
not design my remarks for girls all right, or 
for those like Miss Wilson, qualified to be 
“angels for Edens” and “ young wives” that 
will make “delightful little snuggeries” of 
their homes—not at all, That was just the 
kind I was trying to persuade the girls to 
qualify theroselves for. 

I did not intend to bespiteful, as you say I 
was, or bitter-tongued, and I deny having 
“ recklessly slandered” avy worthy wife, sister 
or daughter. It does not look probable that 
if tue girls were as willing to work as Jeany 
pretends, our kitchens would be filled with 
foreizn girls, because the willing girls would 
help their mothers and remove the necessity 
of foreign ones—such at least is the fact here- 
abouts, Mothers of willing girls seldom have 
hired ones, whereas those with fashionable, 
improperly educated daughters are always 
troubled with foreign girls. 

Seeing I have spoken of misdirected edu- 
cation, it might not be amiss to state what I 
consider to be a proper one, and the manner 
of acquiring it. Rustic Nelly’s remarks are 
very good, yet I think not of as practical 
and general a nature as might be,so I shal] 
refer to both sexes and all ages. 

And first, “know thyself,” and remember 
that, “to him that knoweth to do good and 
doeth it not, to him it is sin,” 

Owing to man’s helpless condition in com- 
ing into the world his physical education is 
first to be attended to. The lack of a proper 
knowledge and practice of this branch of 
education, is the cause of fall one-half the 
premature deaths and miseries of the human 
family. All parents should understand the 
rudiments, at least, of anatomy and physiolo- 
gy. They need itin order to take care of 
their children, so as to have them healthy 
and strong as well as intellectual. They need 
it also to maintain their own health aud phys- 
ical energy. Children in untold numbers 
have been left orphans, and parents childless 
and in misery through ignorance of the sim 
ple laws of these sciences. Health is the true 
origin of all happiness, and in order to have 
and preserve it, we must understand and 
obey the laws upon the observance of which 
it depends. Animals obey those laws from 
instinct, but man has no such gift. But he 
has reason, the power of observation and 
adaptation, and he must use this to ascertain 
and conform to the laws of health. What a 
need there is of this when, in large cities, one 
fourth at least of all that are born die before 
they are two years old. In the animal king- 
dom there is no such mortality, and no other 
reason can be assigoed than that by man the 
laws of health are neglected or outraged, 
while by the brute creation tney are instinct- 
ively obeyed. There is no one thing more 
neglected or less understood than the proper 
care of children. The practice of dosing 
them ‘with medicine every time they appear 
unwell'is strongly censured by all our best 
authorities. Great care should be observed: 





to have plenty of fresh air and proper food, 
Never give.a child bread. or meat or cake be- 





|fore the teeth appear. Qhildren mene than 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 








n persons should be dressed warm and 
a often seen scantily clothed. The pbys- 
ical frame of the child should be allowed to 
develop itself unrestrained. The threadbare, 
subject of free action of the lupgs eapnot be 
pressed too earnesly, as long as small, weak 
lungs and spider waists are so prevalent, be- 
cause it is not the well and perféct than need 
counsel, but the gieedy and sick. Tight la- 
cing is one of the principal causes of the 
feebleness and sufferiog of American women, a8 
it compresses the ribs and chest by turning 
them inward, rendering the lower part of the 
chest only one-fourth as large as the epper 
part, as so commonly seen, when if properly 
developed it would be larger. What @ con- 
trast there is between the chests of foreign 
gitls, or our native Dutch, Irish, &e, and our 
Yankee girls with their spider waists, pale 
countenances, short breath, and threatening 
consumption, These remarks will apply 
strongly to many men, as any one can see by 
observation. Why not, then, if health and 
long life are desirable, study and obey the 
laws of nature and not suffer from the lack of 
knowledge? 

You pity the Indian who flattens his skull 
to obtain beauty, and laugh at the Chinese 
women who compress their feet so that they 
can scarcely walk or stand; yet join with 
them in an attempt to amend God’s handi- 
work by deforming yourselves. I beg of you 
all, both old and young, male and female, to 
stop. Cast aside stays, steel springs, tight la- 
cing, small boots and shoes, bonnets on the 
back of your heads, unreasonably expanded 
skirts (euch as forced me off a side walk over 
three feet wide into a gutter in the city of 
Ann Arbor,) hats that feel as comfortable 
on one’s head asa stove pipe (which they often 
resemble as smoke curls round them ) panta- 
loons in which a person is emphatically in the 
“ tights,” idleness of all kinds, and while look- 
ing out for yourself not forgetting to “do 
unto others as you would that others should 
do unto you.” If you are sickly, dyspeptic, 
consumptive, weak and pale, with but little 
physical force, stop mental efforts and relieve 
the brain; attend to diet, fly to iresh air and 
exercise, to a proper system of gymnastic ex 
ercise if you much prefer it, but there are other 
methods just as good with which you can kill 
two birds with one stone. The axe is as good 
as the dumb bells, the spade and pitchfork 
will answer as well as ro.es and pulleys or 
turning summersets, or breaking your neck. 
The bath tub is as good as a mill pond ora 
lake; abstinence from food for several meals, 
with rest, is often times far betier than all the 
doctors and their medicines in the universe. 

BACHELOR. 
( Concluded next week.) 





The Braman Sewing Machine. 


Those who read our advertisements, and 
who does not, will notice that a new sew- 
ing machine has come in and set itself up in 
a cons} icuous place, seeming to say as plain as 
a machine can, “come look at me.” When we 
came in from the country and saw it standing 
there, side by side with Prince’s pretty melo- 
deon, we did look at it, that is, at the picture, 
and, led on by the low price, only forty dol- 
ars, we looked farther and read through the 
whole advertisement, which very naturally 
led to the desire to look at the machine itself. 
This desire we have gratified— been and look- 
€d at the Braman, outside and in, examined 
ts working powers, rat down and worked it 
ourself, compared its operations with those of 
our old favorites, the Wheeler & Wilson, and 
Grover and Baker, with both ef which we are 
familiar, studied the philosophy of the mo- 
tious, the tension, the threading, and indeed 
everything about it, so that in case we chose 
to speak of it we might doso understandingly. 
The Braman sewing machine is worth speak 
ing of and recommending on account of eeve™ 
ral advantages which it has over others of the 
double threaded kinds. First its price brings 
it within reach of all, It will pay foritselfin a 
very short time. Besides the price one partic. 
cular merit it has over the Wheeler & Wilson 
is, that it makes a more elastic seam, one which 
can bestretehed without snapping the threads. 
Finer needles are used, so that the cloth is 
not cut in doing the finest stitching. Thread 
is used from ordinary spools go that there is 
no rewinding. The machinery is much 
simpler than the Grover & Baker, though tbe 
stitch is the same, except that the thread is 
drawn flat on the under side of the eloth in 
stead of leaving itin a ridge. There is no 
trouble about taking off and putting on of 
bands, as the wheels run by friction, and the 
plate to which the machine is attached may 
be raised and put down again and the sew- 
ing go on without a moment's delay. The 
whole is exceedingly simple'and easy ‘to 'man- 
age, yet firm and rehable in its working. It 
has a hemmer attached, which turns'the hem 
under and sews as it goes; also a tucker. by, 
which narrew, broad, or medium tucks may be 





ran with the greatest precision, It moves 


easily, and with; but little noise, \in fact it 
“ works like acharm.” We like the Braman, 
and trust it will find its way into many a house- 
hold to charm away the weariness from worn 


‘ptt fingers and failing eyes. 





Noted People of the Bible. 


BY SLOW JAMIE. 
NUMBER TWENTY-TWO. 

Rahab.The ancient city of Jericho lay 
on one of the lovely plains of Jordan. Almost 
surrounded on three sides by lofty bills 
which, like the walls of a hot-house, reflect- 
ed the heat and warded of the nipping winds 
of spring, its blossoms appeared and its fruits 
ripened some weeks earlier than elsewhere.— 
Its grapes were large and rich, its figs de. 
licious, and it bore the best sample of the 
precious balsam of Gilead. Well did the 
city, which lay embosomed in such a vale, 
deserve the name of Jericho, the “ Fragrant.” 
A fine fountain bursting up in a stream al- 
most large enough to turn a mill supplied the 
the inhabitants with the cool and sparkling 
beverage, and the river Jordan not far to the 
east meandered on its way from Lebanon to 
the salt sea. 

As this city wus the most highly favored 
by nature, so, when divine vengeance over- 
took the land, it was the first to suffer. Here 
it was that a supernatural Being was seen, 
with a drawn sword in his hand, to lead their 
enemies on to the work of extermination. In 
other parts many of the inhabitants had time 
to make their escape. Some fled to Asia, 
others as far as Africa, and even to Europe, 
where their descendants may yet be found. 
But here, the city being shut up to stand a 
siege, the walls were thrown down by an in- 
visible power, and everything within was food 
for the sword. 

Yet even here was cne exception, that 
mercy might ever rejoice against judgment. 
While yet the city stood in its strength, there 
was one, of the many houses built on the 
wall, distinguished by a scarlet rope hung 
from the window. Here the owner had col- 
lected all ker kindred, from her hoary par- 
ents to their tender grandchildren. And 
while curiosity led their neighbors to crowd 
the street, und even to throng the wall, strange 
as it may seem, in this exciting time, this 
party kept close in the house. 

When the walls tumbled down, and every 
watrior was grasping his sword more firmly, 
and nerving bis arm for slaughter;—when the 
divine impulse which prompted them to show 
no mercy, gleamed fiercely out of their eyes, 
the commander in-chief was seen to speak 
to two of his bravest confidential officers — 
They rushed to the rope-marked house, which 
still stands safe. Living and unharmed they 
bring out the terrified inmates, and convey 
them to a place of safety. 

Already is the work of carnage begun.— 
The sword clashes on the shield, the dart on the 
target, and the iron shod horses tramp on the 
pavement. High above all t is din, rises the 
shriek of terror, the cry of despair, or the 
groan of death. And still may be heard the 
voice of the captains urging on the work of 
destruction, and exciting afury which needs 
no stimulus. The torch finishes what the 
sword bas begun, end the fair city & soon a 
smouldering ruin. But all this while the res 
cued group is safe, and safe through the favor 
of a single individual. 

But who was she, whose wisdom availed 
if not like the wise woman of Abel to save 
her city, at least to:preserve her relatives? — 
Was she one of the daughters of the east, 
who, emigrating from the land of Nahor or 
of Job, by some strange mishap was thrown 
among the'Canaanites? Or was she at least 
ove who.living among the wicked kept her- 
self pure from the corruption of the times? 
Far from it. A daughter of the cursed 
Canaan, she had, at one time, to say the 
Jeast, led a life of lewdness. There is no rea. 
son to suppose that her experience was any 
thing different from that of other children 
of error. If s@ she had learued that the 
wild excitement of pleasure was soon follow- 
ed by protracted sorrow and dissatisfaction 
A hundred times ske bad cursed the com- 
panions of her folly, a thousands times she 
had cursed herself, and wished she had never 
forsaken the comfortable path of rectitude; 
but it is easier to rue than to reform. 

And now came startling reports about the 
approach of a long dreaded people, destined 
to over-run their country. They alleged that 
the God of heaven had commissioned them 
to exterminate the inhabitants, for their sins. 
They had already destroyed two powerfal 
kings, and terrified a third into neutrality. — 
Rahab:secms to have thought more seriously 
about these things than others. None could 
better appreciate the justice of God in visiting 
their guilty land. She knew her own sins, 


| she knéw the sins of others. It is probable 


too that she had been the victim of cruel 
wrong, Whethr she secretly meditated an 
escape from her rative city we are not told. 
We ure told however that her subsequent 
course was the result of faith, That she 
forseok the way of vice, is evident from the 
fact that she had flax in her house, thus an- 


{ewering the scriptural description of a virta. 


ous woman, who seeks wool and flax, and 
works diligently with her hands. Honest in- 
dustry is the rarest evidence of a reformed life. 
The test she left in the hands of God and he 
ordered all well, 

Joshua took a notion to. send two confi- 
dential men acroes the Jordan to collect in- 
formation. Divinely directed they stopped 
over night at Jericho, and lodged with Ra- 
hab. The appearance of strangers at sucha 
time, excited suspicion, and the king sent the 
the officers towards the fords of Jordan. 

She then sent her guests away, but first ex- 
acted a promise from them of mercy to her 
friends. She had their life in her power, and 
might have demanded wealth and honor, but 
she is conteut with life alone. But she is 
mindful of her kindred. The word of in- 
spiration teaches us that, “Whoredom as 
well as wine take away the heart,” but if vice 
had destroyed her natural affections, repen- 
tance and reformation kad restored them.— 
They made the promise with three conditions; 
that she would mark the house, so as to know; 
that she would collect all her friends in it; 
and that she would keep the matter a secret. 
These were not for their advaztage, but her 
security. They were careful how they took 
an oath, yet they did not doubt but Joshua 
would sanction their promise. Rahab was 
afterwards married to Salmon, the prince of 
the tribe of Judah, and became the mother 
of Boaz, one of the most respectable of the 
ancient worthies. We have rea on to believe 
that lessons taught by the bitter experience 
of early youth, were not lost on her latter 
days, she followed wisdom, whose “ways are 
pleasantness and all whose paths are peace.” 





Indian Bread. 

For a good sized, farmer loaf, to be baked ina 
two quart basin, take one quart of Indian meal, 
one quart of flour, mix with one quart of good 
buttermilk, a half taacup of molasses and a large 
teaspoonful of soda; put it in the pan or basia for 
baking, steam it one hour and a half, and bake 
one hour in a moderately hot oven. N. P. 

Clayton. 

[The above is the recipe of which we spoke 
last week. The bread made from it was eaten 
warm, and was far more tempting and delicious 
than any pound, sponge or jelly cake to us. It is 
goo.. cold, too.] 





For Our Young Friends, 





Geographical Enigma, 

I am composed of 9 letters. 

My first is a lake in New York State noted for 
its transparency. 

My second is a range of mountains in South 
America, 

My third isa river in Europe famous for its 
scenery, 

My fourth is one of the Northwestern States. 

My tifth is a city in England celebrated for 
its mineral waters. 

My sixth is a range of mountains in the north 
of Africa, 

My seventh is a city on the Ohio river. 

My eighth is a bay on the Atlantic coast of the 
United States. 

My nintb is one of the Balearic isles. 

‘Tbe initials of the above form the name of an 
Italian famous for his courage and love of liberty. 

H. W. J., Greenfield. 





Charade, 

My first is a body or a throng, 

A service of the Catholic church; 
My secoad’s exactly four roods long, 

Its breadth is just one perch, 
My whole—O who can paint with pen 

The blood s.ained panorama; 
‘Tis what Col, Fannivg and bis men 

Suflered at the hand of Santa Anna. 

J. W. E., Plymouth. 





Answers, 
To Geographical Enigma of last week—Tux 
PENINSULAR StTatTE, 
To Riddle—MoorsheDaBaD, 


LOUNSBURY & WILLSUN’S 
HORSE RAKE. 


ALENTED AND RESPONSIBLE AGEN’Ps, giving 

good refereuces, wanted in every State in the Union, 
to sell rights to manufacturers the present hay season, to 
whoa handsome percentage wiil be given. See de- 
scription in present number of the Michigan Farmer. 
A bill will be sent and fuil particulars with reeommend- 
ations of the Rake on application pos: paid to F. G. 
WILLSON, Ontario, near Hamilton, Canada West, who 
is ~~ ray Agent tor Canida and the United States. 


ST. CHARLES HOTEL, 
Corner of Wood and Third Streets, 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 

HARRY SHIRLS, - - PROPRIETOR. 











Wheeler & Wilson’s Sewing Machine 
OFFICE REMOVED 
FROM 145 JEFFERSON AVENUE, TO ROOM 
No.1 MERRILL BLOCK. 
0. M. PARTRIDGE, Gen’! Agen 
12-tf Successors to L. D. &. nt Griees. 
CUMMANG’S PATENT 
AY, STRAW AND STALK CUTTER 
the best in use, by hand or horse power, at 
PENFIELD’S AGE'L WAREHOUSE, 
Detroit, Dec. 30, 1853. 53-t 
SEEDS! SEEDS! 
RESH SHAK ER SEEDS, of LAST 
growth and warranted, Also, Spring Lavi tw 
F< tatoes of several kinds, King Philip, § ory tom 
Kight Rowed and Sweet Corn, Timothy, Clover, Barley 
tN FIERLD's 


Peas. &., at P 
108 Woodward Ave, Detroit, 











1860. 
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SUMMER ARRANGEMENT. 
MICHIGAN i SOUTHERN 
DETROIT, MONROE and TOLEDO 
RAIL ROAD. 





MONROE, CHICAGO, TOLEDO, CINCINNATI AND 
CLEVELAND LINE, 

With its connections, forms a Through Route from De- 
troit to Monroe, Adrian, Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky 
Cleveland, Dayton, Hamilton, Cincinnati, Pittsburg, 
Wheeling, Harrisburg, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Wash- 
ington, Krie, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, New York, Bos- 
ton Mon . Quebec, Portland, Rouse’s Point and all 
oiuts interivr, in Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, and 
Wat ew England States, and all points West and South 





N and after Monday, April 9th, 1860, Passenger 
Trains will run as follows: 
ARRANGEMENT OF TRAINS. 

FROM DETROIT—Mail und Express, daily, except 
Sunday, at 7:20 A. M.; arriving in Toledo at 10:15 A. M., 
connecting with the Express Train from Toledo at 10:80 
A. M., (via old road), arriving in Chicago at 8:15 A. M. 

Chicago and Cincinnati Express, daily, except pees 
at 7:40 P. M., arriving in ‘loledo at 10:85 P. M., Adrian 
11:20 P. M., connecting with the Lightning Express Train 
ie Chieago (via old Road), arriving in Chicago at 8:00 A. 


Toledo accommodation, daily orm Sunday, at 12:15 
P. M., arriving in Toledo at 4:00 P, M., connecting with 
Express train for Cleveland, Buffalo and New York. 
ROM CHICAGO—Mail snd Expr daily, except 
Sundays( via old Road), at 6 A. M. and ightning Ex- 
press, daily, except Sundays, via Air Line, at 8:00 A M., 
making connection with 4:05 P. M. trai: from Toledo at 
Air Line Junction, arriving in Detroit at 6:50 P. M.; Chi- 
cago and Montreal Express daily except Saturday, at 8:00 
ft ae via old road and Adrian, arriving at Detrvit at 7:05 


FROM TOLED( )—Chicago and Montreal “ye dai- 
ay oxpent Sundays at 4:15 A. M., arriving in Detroit at 
20 . M. 


Mail and Express, daily ae Sundays, at 4:05 P. M., 
arriving at Detroit at 6:50 P. M. 

Detroit Accommodation, daily ex 7 Sundays, at 11;00 
A. M., arriving in Detroit at 3:00 P. M. 


CONNECTIONS: 

Trains from Detroit connect at Adrian with Michigan 
Southern Main Line for Chicago, with New Albany and 
Salem Railroad, at the crossing of that line, and at Chica- 
go with all Roads for the Northwest and South. 

Connect alsv at Adrian with Jackson Branch Trains 
for Jackson. 

Connect at Toledo with Dayton and Michigan Road, 
for Dayton, Hamilton and Cincinnati; with the Cleve- 
land and Toledo Road, for Sandusky, Cleveland, Pitts- 
burg, Dunkirk, Buffalo, Albany, Boston and New York; 
with Wabash Valley Road for Fort Wayne, and points 
Southwest, and with Air Line Rail Road for Bryan, 
Kendalville, Ligonier und Gushen. 

Trains from Chicago and Toledo connect at Detroit 
with Grand Trunk Railroad of Sarnia, Toronto, Press- 
cott, Montreal, Quebec, Portland and Boston; with Great 
Western Railway for Niagara Falls, Buffalo, Albany, 
New York and Boston, also with Detroit and Milwaukee 
Railway, for Grand Rapids, Grand Haven and interme- 
diate Stations. 

Freight Trains leave daily, except Sunday, as follows : 

FOR TOLEDO, at 12:15 P. M. arriving at Toledo at 4:00 


P.M 
FOR CHICAGO, at 4:00 P. M., arriving at Chicago at 
9:05 P. M. 


Trains are run by Chicago time, which is Twenty 
Minutes slower than Detroit time. 
Ge Woodruff’s Patent Sleeping Cars accompany all 
night trains on this route. 
5 No change of cars between Detroit and Chicago. 
aggnge checked through to all points East & West. 
NO. D. CAMPBELL 
GENERAL Sup’, Toledo, Ohio. 
L. P. KNIGHT, Agent, Detroit T-tf 


DAINES’ AMERICAN 


DRAIN TILE MAKER. 
The Best and Cheapest Tile Machine in 
the World. 


Forty-one first Premiums awarded to it 
at State and County Fairs. First 
Premium at the National 
Fair, at Louisville, 

Ky., 1857. 

The TILE MACHINE invented by JOHN DAINES 
of Birminghum, Oakland county, Michigan, is 
now being manufactured in the most 


thorough manner, and is offered to 
the farming community as the 


Cheapest, Most Labor-Saving and Most 


Complete Invention, 


and enabling farmers to make their own Tiles, that has 
yet been put before the Agriculturists of the United 
States, at a reduced price. 

These machines are made of iron, are easily worked, 
any man being able to manufacture a first rate article 
after a few hours practice. 

They cost delivered in Detroit only $100. They have 
two dies, for three and four inch tile; and extra dies to 

pany the hine cost $2.00 each. 

These machines will manufacture ye day, accordin 
to the force employed, from 150 TO 250 RODS O 
HORSESHOE on PIPE TILE. The machine weighs 
but 500 pounds, and can he posees and sent to any part 
of the United States, or to foreign countries, as easily as 
piano. With this machine, any farmer who has a fair 
quality of clay on his farm, can manufacture his own 

iles at a cheap rate, and easily save the price of the ma- 
chine by avoiding the cost of transportation, The ma- 
chine when in operation, takes up no more room than an 
ordinary sized kitchen table; it may be worked by two 
or three men as may be found most convenient and 
economical, or a man and two boys can keepitin full 
operaiion. 

For Simplicity, wurability, Economy, 
Cheapness, and amount of work, 
this Tile Maker Challenges 
the World! 

At the present tlme, when thorough draining has be- 
come a necessity on alluvial lands, it offers the simplest 
and cheapest means of furnishing farmers with a drain- 
ing material far superior to any other material now used 


for that purpose. 

| pee ications for these machines may be address 
ed to JOHN DAINES, 

9-tf Birmingham, Mich. 

; Ta Nh ar ny 
H. C. GILBERT'S NURSERIES, 
Coldwater, Mich. 
HE UNDERSIGNED would call the attention o! 
dealers and growers to his large and choice stuck ot 
Fruit and Ornamental Trees, all of which will be ready 
For the Fall frade of 1860. 

My assortment contains the following staple articles, 
all of which will_be warranted far superior to Eastern 
grown trees for Western cultivation; viz: 

100,000 grafted Apple trees, 3 and 4 years old, 
000 do do 2 


years old. 
400,000 do do 4:9 * 
20,000 Peach trees, all choice varieties. 
ALSO, 











Dwarf and Standard Pears, Plums, Cherries, Quinces, 
Grapes, Lawtun Blackberries, Raspberries, Gooseberries, 
Strawberries and other fruits of the leading and most 
approved varieties. 

for Nurserymen 
I have several hundred thousan Apple seedlings, 1 and 
2 years old; also, choice Ornamental Trees and Flower: 
ing Shrubs. 

Dealers and Fruit Growers 

Are respectfully invited to look through my stock be- 
fore closing contracts for next fall and spring. I have 
several neighbors who are embarking largely in the 
nursery business, and we are all entirely agreed in one 
thing, and that is to make Coldwater a point thatcannot 
be safely overlooked by any man who wants Fruit ani! 
Ornamental trees. 

Come and See u 


8, 
and we will engage that hah shall be suited in the quali 
e. 


\w quantity and terms o 


Wanted Immediately, 
Local aN ag prominent points in this and west 


20 or 30 Live Men, 


ern States. 





as Troveling Agents, to all of whom liberal commissions 
H, C. GILBERT, Proprietor. 


wih Pe 


1860. | 
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THE BEST MACHINE 


AND NO MISTAKE, 
For the Harvest of 1860. 











Double Hinge-Jointed and Folding Bar 
BUCKEYE 


MOWER AND REAPER, 


efuliman § Miller’s Patent, 
OF CANTON, OHTO. 
MANUFACTURED BY 


Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton, 
JACKSON, MICHIGAN, 





«i Perfect Mower, 


A First Class Reaper, 
It has proved to be 
THE MOST DURABLIE MACHINE: 
AND OF THE LIGHTEST DRAUGHT. 
And it works 


MORE EASILY & SURELY 


THAN ANY OTHER, 


TT IS THE MACHINE. 


This fact 
is so well established 
by the Farmers themselves, 
that there is no longer any occasion 
for our incomparable list of 
GOLD MEDALS AND FIRST PREMIUMS} 
from 
National, State and County Fairs, 











What we wish now to say 
to 
the Farmers of Michigan 
is 
that any of them who have not yet ordered 
one of these machine, 
if 
they want it 
FOR THE HARVEST OF 1860, 
they should loose no time 
in ordering it 
from us 
or 
from one of our Agents, viz: 
Gen'l Agt. for the State, E. ARNOLD, of Dexrzn. 


Wayne County—HEATH & DRESSER, Blindbury’s 
Hotel, Detroit. 
C. M. MANN, 108 Michigan Avenue, Detroit. 


Oakland County, * N. HILL, Pontiac. 


eer Oounty, 
Oakland County—J., DURKEE, Pontiac. 
WM DENNISON, Troy. 
Macomb County and east tier of townships in Oakian@ 
—L. WOODWARD, Rochester. 
Calhoun Cownty—V. GIBBS, Homer, 
G. B. MURRAY, Marshall. 
BURNHAM & ©O., Battle Creek. 
Kalamazoo County—Dr. F. RANSOM, Kalamazoo. 
Lenawee & Monroe—KEYES & FRIEZE, Clinton, 
Washtena, east porta ee. ALEXANDER, Ypsilaxti, 
HORACE WELSH, Pittsfield, 
HENDERSON & RISDON, Ann Arbor. 
Genesee Co.—J. C. DAYTON, Grand Blane. 
Oakland Co.—WM. HENDERSON. West Novi. 
lonia Cownty- -H_DrGARMO. Lyons. 
Livingston Co.- FREEMAN WEBB, Pinckney. 
Jackson Co.—M. LONG YEAR, Grass Lake. 
J. W. BURWELL, Livingston county. 


The reputation of the Buckeye is so well established 
(embracing ALL real improvements and having some 
peculiar to itself which uo other machino HAs ORCAN 
HAVE) that we have no fear that intelligent farmers in 
vur State, who can procure this, will purchase any other 
either for mowing or reaping. 

WATERS, LATHROP & McNAUGHTON. 

Jackson, March 81, 1860. 42tf 





THE BEST GARDEN IMPLEMENT ! 
THE HAND SC ARIFIER. 





Ww. OFFER FOR SALE the Improved Hand Scarifier 
an implement unsurpassed in its utility for the use 
of Gardeners, and one which is the most labor-saving 
implement at this s ason of any that is offered. During 
t he spring these implements have been remodeled, made 
stronger and more efficient than those which were offer- 
ed last year, which was the first time they have been 
put in general use. 

Orders for these implements wil! be filled as soon as 
1eceived, Address J. B. BLOSS & CO., 

22 Monroe avenue, Detroit. 


ALSO FOR BALE, 


FISHER’S PATENT 


WROUGHT IRON MOWER. 


To MOWER has no side draught, weighs only 600 

pounds, and is the most simple in construction,and 

being made of wrought iron, it is the lightest and most 

lesirable machine in market We respectfully ask those 

wanting mowers to examine this machine before deci- 

ding to make a purchase. All egy tty be proper- 
. BL 





ly answered. Address J. 8 & CU., 
at the American Seed Store, 
22 22 Monroe Avenue. 





AGNIFICENT ENGRAVING OF 
Christopher Columbus and his Crew! 


This Beautiful Pagroving was designed by Ruvpens, 
one of the most celebrated artists that ever hved; the 
cost of the original design and .plate being over $8000, 
size 22 by 29 inches. , 

The Philadelphia Daily News says, “the mere nomi- 
nal sum asked for the engraving. is a sufficient induce- 
meut for persons to purchase, without the additional 


Gift.” 

SCHEDULE OF GIFTS 
‘'o be given to the purchasers. For full particulara 
send er aS 


1 Cash, $5,000 5 Cash, $300 
1 Cash, $8,000 10 Cash, $800 
1 Cash, 2,000 10 Cash, $250 
1 Cash, $1,500 10 Cash, $200 
1 Cash, $1,000 10 Lash, 100 
1 Gash! $300 1000 Gash? $00 
as. 
4 2000 © 


Oash. $500 4 
Together with a great variety of other valuable Gifts, 
varying in value from 50 cents to $25. 

Any person. enclosing in a letter $1 and five 8 e¢ent 
Postage Stamps (to pay for postage and roller) shall re- 
ceive, by return of mail, the magnificent Engraving of 
Vhristopher Columbus, (and one of these valuable 
** Fotreas ders for Bills or Engravings to 

0! 
ee ee P. 8. HERLINE & CO. 


21-8m Box 1812, Philadelphia, Penn, 
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THE MICHIGAN FARMER. 











MICHIGAN FARMER, 


R. F. JOHNSTONE, EDITOR. 


ion Office, 130 Jefferson Avenue. 
PO ETROIT. MICHIGAN. 


Ss. FOLSOM, 


WOOL DEALER, 


90 Woodward Avenue, 
DETROIT MICHIGAN. 


GA LATER AND BETTER. ' 
RECOMMENDATION TO FARMERS IN 
SELECTING THE BEST MOWER and 
REAPER, soieiid 
Albany is a famous city for the maxim_that “ Kissiny 
by favoritism,” &e., &o,, both among Legislators an: 
Gomradkceses of State Fairs, 
But the Farmers of Michigan, by hundreds upon hun- 
dreds, have proved 
Tne Buckeye Mower AND REAPER, 
manufactured by Waters, Lathrop & McNaughton 01 
Jackson, 
Dectpeviy Superior To THE Kresy AND ALL OTHER 
MACHINES, 
long since the “ latest improvements” on all F ad 


others. 


“THE MARKETS. 


Breadstuffs, 

The market for flour and wheat remains quiet but 
unsettled. The general tendency on every side is to 
wards a decline, How far this may continue, it is yet too 
soon to say. We note that the holders at the east who 
have been anxious to sell have to make concessions to 
the views of buyers. Here the arrivals of either old or 
new crop is very light, and the railroads hardly bring 
in more than three hundred barrels per day, while of 
wheat there are some days a car luad, and sometimes 
more. The prices given for wheat of the new crop dar- 
ing the week have been from 91@95c for red, and $1 for 
white in the streets, but amount offering has been light. 
and hardly enough to make a market price. 


The quotations for produce are: 




















Extra white wheat flour @ bbl.....---$ 5 25@ 550 
Superfine flour---.......---.-....-.-.. 475@ 525 
White wheat, extra, #@ bush.--...----. 110@ 112 
White wheat, No.1, @ bush.... . . 9d 096 
Red wheat, No 1....---.---.--.------ 092@ 096 
Corn in the strect, bush.....-.-..---- 04@ 047 
Corwin store, bush.---....-----+--- <- Hes 048 
Oats, bush ...-......---.--ceceeece---- 0 0 380 
Bye, bush.-.. 2--..-- see -eee-e------ 0 T10@ 072 
Barley, @ cwt ..-------------. ---- --<- 110@ 1 20 
Corn meal, @ cwt.------- ---- --------- 1 106 
Bran, #@ ton .--- ---------------------- 9 00@ -... 
Coarse middlings, #@ ton..--.-.--...-- 10 00@12 00 
Butter, fresh roll ® Ib....------------- 0 12@ «--. 
Butter, in firkin per --.---...-..-... 0 7T@ 008 
Wggs, P doz .....------.--~+---------- 0 09@ 010 
Potatoes, Meshannocks # bush....... 0 25@ 0 26 
Common sorts # bush.-...-. 016@ 018 
Beans, #@ bush ~-..---..----..--  --- 0 62@ 065 
Apples, green, best qualities @ bbl.--- 400@ 5 00 
2a agers ig 1... . 22%@ $50 

Clover seed, # bush of Seaneen---. 400@ 425 
Timothy seed, per bush...-..------.-- 8 oe awe 
Hay, timothy, @ ton-..----..-...----- 600@ 8 00 
Hay, marsh, # ton-.-.-.--- -------..--- 5 00@ 6 00 


Live Stock, &¢e, 

In this market we have nothing in the way of change 
to chronicle. Prices remain steady, because they are as 
low as they can be got, unless the farmers should under- 
take to give their stock away when the drovers might 

* decline a little in their views. Smith has purchased 
about the same number he did last week, at rates rang- 
ing from 8@33¢c. Sheep are offering freely and good 
ones command from $2.00@2.50 per head; but to bring 
the latter price they must be first rate. Pigs appear to 
hold their own, and at present promise to be as profita- 
ble stock as any. 

The New York and Albany markets however have 
undergone the collapse which we predicted was sure to 
come, assoon as time was given for the news of the 
rise to circulate. A thousand head were offered in Al- 
bany more than were wanted, and the c onsequence was 
a decline, of quite a cent on all the grades below extra 
and premium, and on them there was }¢ a cent decline, 
making an average difference of at least $8@12 per head. 
Now that the game of the speculators has been inaugnu- 
rated. We may look out for a periodical appearance 
throughout the season. 

Wool. 

The wool market is entirely closed here; we do not 
hear of a single fleece being offered. It seems as if a 
broom had been used to sweep every particle clean out. 
‘We ncte, however, that the market at the east though 
not yet having resumed its activity nor having many 
transactious to record, is firm, and things look well for 
the holders, in faet better than they had a right to antic- 
ipate. Where sales are made prices seem to be kept up 
with much firmness. Still the whole stock has not yet 
been received from the west and sorted out, and got 
ready to offer. It will probably take a month yet to al- 
low the holders te get their stock into fair presentable 
shape. 


ecw nena ee Sa om SaeeMSS 
THE AUTHORIZED EDITION! 
GET THE BEST. 
THE LIFE OF 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN 


AND 


HANNIBAL HAMLIN. 
BY WM. D. HOWELLS, ESQ, 
One Volume, 12mo, with Steel Portraits. Price, $1.00. 


WIE PUBLISHERS ANNOUNCE TO THE PUB- 
T lic that their edition—THEe AUTHORIZED ONE—Wwill be 
ready about June 20th; and they have no hessitation 
im saying, that it will be altogether superior to any other 
edition announced. The story of Mr. Lincoln's life is 
full of interest, and it has been — from the lips 
of his intimate friends—those who have known him 
from boyhood—and will, in every respect, be authentic ; 
and is AUTHORIZED. 

The Trade and Agents will be supplied on very 
liberal terms. Orders should be made at once, to secure 
an early supply. 


16,000 SOLD. 
THE DEBATES IN ILLINOIS, 
BETWEEN LINCOLN & DOUGLAS. 


One Volume, Koyal Octavo, 280 Pages. Cloth, 50 cts. ; 
Paper, 8b cents 
FOLLETT, FOSTER & CO., 
Publishers, Columbus, Ohio. 


CAST STEEL BELLS, 


‘ 
Fer Churches, Academies, Fire Alarms 
RIE 
FROM SHEFFIELD, RNOLAND, 

ay Ave been tested in all climates, Europe and Ameri- 

ca. Weigh less; cost less per pound; have better 
tones; can he heard farther than other bells. They cost 
50 per cent. less than 

THE BEST COMPOSITION BELLS, 

Which are also sold by me at Makers’ Prices, 

BROKEN BEL TAKEN IN EX CHANGE, 
Or re-cast on short notice. Such bells wi)) nearly’ pay 
for Steel Bells of same size. - 

Send for Circular. Bells delivered in all of the 

United States or Canada, by JAMES G. DUDLEY 

44-ly 98 Main st., Buffalo, N.Y. 


THE PEOPER Ss MILE. 
R SALE at Penriziy’s Ace’, Warguovs 
Oe oe atten Avtaht odes; ana che Delesh cae, 
ning ia this city, Detroit, Mich. 53-tf 
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COX & ROBERT’S PATENT THRESHER AND CLEANER FOR 1860! 














GAN. 





RIVERS, MICHI 





TS above is a view of the most perfect and economi- 
cal Threshing Machines extant, and we would call 
the attention of the Farmers and Threshers to this 
celebrated Machine, which is now takiug the preference 
over all others where they have been introduced, for 
the following reasons: . 

First—They are less complicated im their construc- 
tion than any other machine; they are. not so liable to 
get out of rig, and will run full one fourth lighter, 
threshing as much with’eight horses as others with ten 
and twelve. 

Sxconp—Perfection is combined with simplicity and 
vase of draft. These machines commence separating at 
the dager the concave is perforated, and nearly three- 
tourths of the grain falls through on the bottom of th 
separator (which is built very light), having a vibratin 





motion, with three sets,of shakingfingers having an up- 
Jift motion, the grain that passes Brough the concave is 
carried by the vibrating motion of the separator to the 
fan, while the straw at the same time and by the same 
process, is carried through, and coming in contact with 
the shaking fingers, gets such a thorough shaking that 


scarcely a single grain can be found with the straw as it, 


leaves the machine. 

Tuirp—Their speed is equal to any other machine, 
threshing from four to seven |hundred bushels per day, 
with eight and ten horses. 

Fourts—The fan and seives are large, works free, re- 

uiling no attention other than regulating the blast, and 
cleans the grain suitable for market. : 

The improvements over the last year’s machines con- 
sist in working the Separator with a double crank, so 


| ciden 


constructed that the end shake is entirely taken off, 


be produced, but we. deem it unnecessa: 
and the shoe receiving its motion from the crank of the LU rh M PEW + omg 


them, but will refer those who may wish to satisfy them- 


Sepak: 1 ed to the tailings back int mvs Ps UlZMx mops 

evatcrs are also us carry the ngs back into , Three Rivers, Mich “ 

the cylinder, Wa. P. MORRISON, Fabius, ety mst 
“ 


They are also building several kinds of Horse Powers. 

Their 8 and 10 horse improved, Patent internal double 

eared Power is recommended as being the most durable 
n_use for heavy work. 


A. GC, LAMB, Elkhart, 

ELIHU WARRINER, Battle Creek, “ 
JOHN HARTMAN, Mottvile, “ 
SANFORD CORY, Lawton, “ 


Rober#’s Patent Single-geared Power is a very light C. HUSTON; Clarkston, “ 
runping power, and one that we would recommend for GEORGE LINENDOLE, Burr Oak, “ 
light draft for four or six horses, Orders from a dist will be attend 





aan d to with prompt- 
For further particulars apply or address by letter to 
cox, HIBBS & CO, 
Testimonials from the best farmers in the county can 22-2m THREE Rivers, Mich. 


Endless Chain,Powers, from 1 to 2 horse, built with 
wrought iron links instead of cast iron, by which all ac- 
from breakage are avoided. 








ance money. Good pasture 
escapes at the risk of the owner. 


bred. 


tances from one to four miles, 
For further particulars address _ 
im 


The Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand this season at the Stable of W. G. McGREGORY, 46 East Larned Street, Detroit. Season to com- 
W mence with May Ist and to close on the 15th “et 2 Ww ay 


$20 for the season, or $25 to insure a mare with peer ‘oa money verale ip advenes of oervien ; yoy omen 
ist, 1861, rting with mares before foaling will be held responsible fori - 
posts Bn begga nib ee’ Am sat fee melons dent from a distance at 50 “cents per week. All accidents or 


LONG ISLAND BLACK HAWK 
is half brother to Jupiter, Eureka, Mohawk, Plowboy, &c., the fastest horses on Long Island. He was sired by 
New York Black Hawk, who was by Andrew Jackson out of the famous trotting mare Sally Miller. 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
Imp. Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw’s dam was a daughter of 


essenger, said to be thorough- 


The dam of Long Island Black Hawk was a thoroughbred racing mare, that had proved herself good at all dis- 


W. G. McGREGORY, 
46 Larned Street East, Detroit. 





in the township of Pipestone, Berrien co., Michigan. 


not surpassed b my horse in 
PEDIGREE.—Prophet was bred by Lew 

tin of Orwell, Vt.), he b 

Foote’s Hamiltonian, by 


uf Prophet, was by Tippoo by Tippoo Sultan.” 


LONE 


Pipestone, April, 1860. 


LONE STAR was bred by me, is four years old,dark by, Black legs, mano, and tail, 164 
ing some 1,400 pounds; good action and specimen of grensht and general farm horse. TE 
19 Ww 


Black Hawk Trotting Stallion 


PROPHET. 


HIS fine “Black Hawk,” will be kept for the proeent season, on the farm of his owner (Wm. Smythe Farmer) 


Terms--$15 for Insurance, 

DESCRIPTION—“ Prophet” is six years old, a black or dark bronze chestnut, small white star, soft silky 
hair, 1534 hands high. weighing 1,150 pounds; for muscular development, activity style, and general action, he is 
Waters Michigan: he has made his mile inside of three minutes though untrained. 
Beers, of Bridport, Vt., sired b 

Hill’s Vermont or old Black Hawk, by Sherman 
arris’ Hamiltonian, by Bishop's, by im r 
was sired by Sir Charles, he by Duroc, who was also the sire of American Eclipse. Lady Walker, the grand dam 


“ Prophet” (owned by G. A. Aus- 
organ by Justin Morgan. Dam by 
rted Messenger. The dam of “Austin Prophet” 


ees 
I will keep at the same place my “CLEVELAND BAY” horse, 


STAR. 


hands high, weighing 
RMS—$5 for insurauce, 
WM. SMYTHE FARMER. 





Road, at the Greenfield House, six miles from Detroit, 
larly compact, stro’ 


offered to the public. 


Mambrino; and he b enomed Messenger. 
known in New York) by Phillips; her 
Duroc, his dam by imported Messenger. 


senger; and he again 2 ee essenger. 


imported Messenger, 
senger as any horse can have at the present time. 


or Cr it ond na apply to 
Greenfield, Wayne Co., Mich., April 4, 1860. 


Roebuck Abdallah will be limited to twenty-five mares only, 


The Superior Trotting Stailion, 


ROEBUCK ABDALLAH, 


Baz from the purest Messenger stock, will stand this season at the stables of the subscriber on the Pontiac 


TERMS, $15 FOR THE SEASON. 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH is a beautifu. bright chestnut horse, standing sixteen hands high, and of a particu- 
muscular form, with his body set low on 
no superior, and as he has never been used for stock purposes, but allowed to come to his present growth ana age, 
he is in full vigor, with every mark of a sound and strong constitution. 
tive, useful farm and road stock, of superior size and quality, and with great action and speed on the road, he is 


PEDIGREE. : 
ROEBUCK ABDALLAH will be five years old on the 5th of next June, and was bred from Abdallah Chief, 
a horse brought into.this State at an expense of over $2,000,in 1855. Abdallah Chief was by Abdallah; he by 
The dam of Abdallah Chief was the Mathew 1 
m by Decatur by Henry, that ran against Eclipse; Pnillips was by 


owerful limbs. For style and action this colt nas 


Asa horse calculated to breed strong, ac- 


arnes mare (we 


g' 
The dam of Roebuck Abdallah is Lady Washington by the trotting stallion Washington, sire of Rose of 
Washington Ape by Napoleon; he ay Young Mambrino; he & 


Chancellor, out of a mare sired by imported Mes- 


Napoleon’s dam was by Commander; he by Commander, he b. 
mmander’s dam was by imported Light Infant 
It will thus be seen that on both sides Roebuck Abdallah obtains as direct a descent from the celebrated 


y 
, said to have been by English Eclipse. 
es- 


n addition to the stock of the peeyetaer. 
G@. F. LACE 


14 Near the Six Mile House, Pontiac Road. 





the Utica Horse Show in 2:373¢, on a half mile track. 

In Angust, at the Kent County Show, Grand Rapids. 
At the National Fair at Chicogo in 2:3 
leindeer in competition for the same premium. 


Coldwater, Mich., April 17, 1860. 


ona heavy h 


MAGNA CHARTA, 


wit serve mares from the 20th of April to the 15th of July, at $50 the season. 
ing in foal, can be returndd the next season (or another in her I poy without extra charge. 
MAGNA CHARTA’S performances last seeson are unparallele 


A mare served and not prov- 


by any four year old. He trotted in June at 


in 2:4134, on a summer fa' low. 
alf mile track (equalling the Great Western champion 


At the Michigan State Fair beating stallions of all ages with ease in 2:46, 
At the Kalamazoo Horse Show in October he made a third beat 2:333¥. 
Mares sent to the horse will be pastured at fifty cents a week. 


F. V. SMITH & CO. 








STOCK BREEDERS’ COLUMN. 


J. BALLARD § SONS, 


NILES, MICHs, 
BREEDERS OF DEVON CATTLE. 


E OFFER FOR SALE a few head of Thoroughbred 
Devon Buttus and, Hetrers, from three months to 
two years old. Weinvite especial attention to the tact 
that the pedigrees of all our breeding animals and their 
ancestors are on record in the Devon Herd Book, which 
enables us to give a perfect Pallas with covery animal; 
that is, a pedigree that shall trace the animal on every 
side through an unbroken line of Herd Book animals, 
to importation from the most reliable herds in Eng 

land. ’ ’ 

Purchasers from a distance can have stock delivered 
oh board the cast of the Mich. Centralor Mich. Southern 
Railroad free of charge. 24 8m 


SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
{wae SELL. « few head. of Shorthorn Cattle, male 
and female. J. B. CRIPPEN. 

Coldwater, May 1, 1860. 8-4m 


4. S. BROOKS, 
WEST NOVI, MICH., 


BREEDER OF SHORTHORN CATTLE. 
a SALE, twenty head of pure bred Shorthorn stock, 
bred from recent importations, ranging from calves 
to four year old bulls and heifers. 
For further information spply to A. 8. BROOKS, 
11-8m* West Novi, Oakland co., Mich. 


Offered at Private Sate. 

Wb subscriber he been engaged in breading 
from the most valuable strains of thorough bred an 
tull bred trotting and road horses for several years, is 
now prepared to dispose of a number of his young stock 
on liberal terms, and he calls the attention of those who 

animals for breeding to the colts he of- 
An opportuxity is now given to breeders 
to make a selection from stock brod from the best horses 
ihat have ever been introduced into Mi 
western States. The list comprises colts 
months to five years old, of thoroughbred, halfand three- 
quarter bred, and full bred trotting parentage on both 
sides. Amongst them are some of the closest bred and 
tullest blooded Messenger statlion colts to be found any 
where, also colts bred from the stock of Glen Bos- 
ton, Imported Stoneplever, Abdallah, Vermont Black 
Hawk and Long Island Black Hawk, all of them re- 
markable for size, style and action. 

For further particulars address 


EK. N. WILLCOX. 
April 4th, 1860, 14tf Detroit, Mich. 


























Reaping and Mowing Machines. 





JOHN REILLY. 2.24 200 200 seen... 2-00 2-WM. N. ELLIOTT. 


REILLY & ELLIOTT, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


REILLY’S BADGER STATE 
Reaping § Mowing Machine. 


JOHN REILLY, PATENTEEs 











They also manufacture F 
Steam Engines, Mill Gearing, Plows, and 
all kinds of Castings. 
WHITE PIGEON, MICHIGAN. 

THIS REAPER AND MOWER. took the First Pre- 
mium at the United States Fair in Chicago last Fall; 
also, at the Wisconsin State Fair in Milwaukee, 

White Figeon. St. Joseph co., Mich., 

April 9, 1860, 


HOWE’'S IMPROVED 
HAY OR CATTLE SCALES! 


THE BEST IN USE. 


vo PREMIUM OVER FAIRBANKS, at Vermont 
State Fair: °57 and °58. 
FIRST PREMIU M and no competition in 1859. 
FIRST PREMIUM at 18 different State Fairs. 
mht RD ZE MEDALS at American Institute 
r, N, Y. x 
Howe's ScaLes FoR ALL Usszs, have Great Simplicity 
Wonderful Soepeey “* 
Pentre no 7 ma set on top of the ground, or 
on a barn floor, and soatiy removed, ’ ° . 
No Check Rod : No Friction on Knife Edges; all 
friction received on Balls. Weigh truly if not level. 
Delivered at any Railroad Station in the United States 
or Canada, set up, and warranted to give entire satis- 
meses or taken back. 
Send for Circulars and price lists, with account of 
trial of Scales between Howe and pees, 2“ Ver- 
D ’ 


15-6m 








monat-State Fairs, to JAMES G, D 
General Western Agent, 93 Main st. 
44-ly Buffalo, N. Y. 
Hiorse Feowers, Threshers and 


Cleaners! 


p*rms 8 AND 10 HORSE, EMERY’S 1 AND 2 

Horse ye Powers, Pease’s Excelsior Powers, 
Corn and Cob Mills, Corn Mill and Feed’ Mills. Flour 
Mills, Cross-cut and Circular Saw Mills, Leonard Smith s 





Smut Machines, PENFIELD'S, 
No. 108 Woodward Ave., Detroit, 





1860. STONE PLOVER. 1860. 


HIS IMPORTED thoroughbred horse will make his Fall season at Cooper's Corners, two mil a 
mouth, Wayne county, Mich., commencing on the 15th of July. sf ” ne en 


TERMS, 

STONE PLOVER is without exception the best bred horse in the United States, and stands at the 1 t 

price, boing, $30 for the season; the money to be paid at the time of first service, or an appepved note itn for ' the 
amount, 

Good pasture furnished for mares sent from a distance at 50 cents per week. 


at the risk of the owner. 
PEDIGREE AND HISTORY. 


Stone Plover was bred by the Right Honorable Earl Spencer, at Althorp in Northanmptonshire, En lan 
was foaled in the spring of 1850; was sold at his annual sale of yearlings in 1851 to Count Betiviay, cea Fo 
was ont of the possessiou of the Count until sold to the present owner, who made one season with him in England 
previous to his importation into Michigan. 

Stone Plover was sired by the renowned Cotherstone,winner of the Derby in 1848; his dam was Wryneck, by 
Slane, the sire of Merry Monarch, winner of the Derby,and of Princess. winner of the Oaks, and one of the most 
renowned sires of winners in Great Britain. Stone Plover was own brother to Stilton, winner of the great Metro- 
politan Stake at Epsom in 1852, Wryneck was out of Gitana by Tramp, sire of the winners of the Derby in 1832 
and 1833, of the winner of the St. Ledgerin 1828, and of tee gone the dam of imp. Glencoe; Gitana was out 
of Miss Foy by Walton, sire of Phantom, winner of the Derby in 1811, and of St. Patrick, the winner of the St. 





All escapes and accidents to be 


Leger in 1820, Walton was by the great St. Peter, bred by Lord Derby and winner of the Derby in 1787. The 

post fom whence the dam of Stone Plover was bred is thus shown to be in the first rank for stoutness and high 
reeding, 
Coth 


erstone was bred by the celebrated Mr. Bowes, and is by Touchstone out of Emma by Whisker, the dam 
of imported Trustee. Touchstone is now 81 years old, and requires no comment, as his rogeny by their unpar- 
alleled success bear testimony to the deserved repute in which he and his stock are held. Surplice, the winner 
of the great Derby and equally great St. Leger Stakes, now standiug at $260 per mare, and Newminster, 
winner of the St. Leger, at the same price. any his progeny may be named Bluebonnet, winner of the 
Oaks, Mendicant, winner of the Oaks, Flatcatcher, Frogmore, Lord of the Isles, Aunandale, Storm, Touchwood, 
and others, Cotherstone, considered the best son of Touchstone, won more money for his owner as a three year 
old than any horse that had been bred nptothat date. At New Market in 1843 he won the Riddlesworth stakes of 

4,500 ; the next day won the Column Stakes of the same amount; on the first of May he won the Two Thousand 
Guinea Stakes, or $10,000; on the 80th of May won the Derby stakes of $21.000; on the 21st of July at Goodwood 
won the Gratwicke stakes of $10,750; in Sopember ran second for the St. Leger at Doncaster and won $1,000; the 
next day won a sweepstakes of $10,000; and finally at the New Market meeting in October won the Royal Stakes 
of sere Cotherstone was then sold to his present owner, Lord Spencer, by whom he has been kept in his pri- 
vate breeding establishment up to the present time. The above particulars are on recordin the English Racing 


Calendar and Stud-book. 
DESCRIPTION. 


Stone Plover is 8 magnificent bay horse, sixteen hands and one inch in height, standing on particularly short, 
strong legs, and is of great length, strength andsubstance. He is warranted a sure foal getter. Independent of 
his great racing qualities, he is well calculated to elevate the character, stamina, size, style aud action of trotting, 
carriage and faruu horses, to become the sire of a race of horses remarkable for size, spirit, endurance, and great 
beauty of form, being himself of the most beautiful color, fine symmetry, large size, majestic carriage and superb 
action; all of which is bred into him, being inherited from ancestors the most renowned in the annals of the tur 
in@reat Britain He is also free from defects, and is marked with neither curbed hocks, s lints, spavins, ringbones 
twisted ankles, upright joints, or any other imperfection, and is perfectly sound in the wind. 

Stone Plover has made two seasons in Michigan, and a class of his sucking colts were shown at the State Fair 
of 1859 for a premium offered by me of fifty dollars, being the largest individual premium ever offered by an 
member of the Society. These colts are now coming forward as yearlings, and amongst their owners are E. N. 
Wilcox, Esq., of Detroit; Judge Dexter, of Dexter; E. Arnold of Dexter, John Thomas of Oxford, Dr. Ransom 
of Kalamazoo, L. 8. Treadwell of Hudson, A. D. Power of Farmington, and other breeders, to whom the subscri- 
ber refers for the character of the colts of Stone Plover. All show that this horse has the power of transmitting 
his best qualities and of stamping his progeny with his characteristics. 

For further particulars address the subscriber, THOMAS WILLIAMS, 

16 Kalamazoo, Michigan. 


Notice is also given that Stone Plover will make a fall season at the farm of the subscriber at Cooper's 
Corners, Plymouth, Wayne county, Mich., to commence the 20th July and to terminate the last day of October, at 


ADMIRATION. 


pe Imported Thoroughbred Stallion will stand at the Stables of 


A. L. HAYS, Marshall, Calhoun Co., Mich.. 
the ensuing season, 1860. 
TERMS. 


The terms of service will be Twenty-five Dollars, payable at the time of service, or in approved notes, 
The season will commence on the first of April and end on the first day of July. Ril mares proving not 
with foal will be entitled to service free from charge the next following season. 


DESCRIPTION. 


Admiration is a rich bay, sixteen hands high, coming four years old and pertectly free from blemishes of any 
kind. He possesses immense bone and muscle and was pronounced by the most competent judges to be one ot 
the most pei neg thoroughbred horses in England. He is thoroughly calculated to produce s:ock that will com- 
bine blood with bone and first class symmetry. he obtained the jirst prize at the Yorkshire Agricultural 
Show in 1858 for the best colt ikely to make a Hunter, over 26 competitors. Also, the first prize at the Don- 
caster Show, for the best colt calculated to get Hunters and Carriage horses. He served ‘a few m:res in England 
last season and proved himself a sure foal getter. 

Admiration was bred by Mr. Johnson of Driffield Farm, Driffield, Yorkshire, England. Sire Sir Nestor bY 
Ion. Dam Polonaise by Provost. He was purchased by Col. Maguire of ‘Texas, now deceased, and imported las* 
January into New Orleans, where he was sold by the executors of the estate and purchased by the subscriber, who 
may be addressed for further particulars, 

10-tt A. L. HAYS. 


Marshall, Mich., 1860. 
The Young Bashaw Trotting Stallion 


KEMBLE JACKSON, 


ILL stand for mares the coming season at Spring Brook Farm, adjoining the vill F ngto: d 
W Mich., commencing ‘April 4th. dated miits mapae Sorte won 


count 
KEMBLE JACKSON will stand at $20 the season. Money to be paid when mare is first served or a good note 
given for the amount, 


Good pasture furnished at filty cents'a week. All accidents and escapes at owner’s risk. Season to close on 


the 30th day of July, 1860, 
Pedigree of Kemble Jackson: 


KEMBLE J ACKSON—Mahogany bay, 16 hands high. Star in his forehead; hind feet white half way up to 
the gambrel joints. Foaled June 14,1854, The property of Isaac Akin, Paulding, Dutchess Co., N. Y¥. Sire, 
Kemble Jackson; dam, Lady Moore, half-sister to Iola, 

Kemble Jackson was by Andrew Jackson; his dam, Fanny: Kemble, sister to Charles Kemble, and sired by 
Sir Archy: her dam was Maria, sired by Gallatin: Maria’s dam was got by Simms’ Wildair, she out of a mare got 
by Morton's Traveler; her dam was an imported mare, name unknown, but thoroughbred, 

Andrew Jackson was by Young Bashaw; dam by Why-not, by Imp. Messenger; Young Bashaw was by the 
ow Tripolitan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Young Bashaw's dam was a daughter of Messenger, said to be thorough- 

red, 

Lady Mcore was out of Messenger Maid, by Membrino Paymaster; he by Old Membrino, b 

GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. +f Monta eit L 











Imp. Messenger. 
F, E. ELDRED, Detroit. 





The Celebrated Spanish Jack, 


BLACK HAWK, 


ILL stand for Mares during the coming season, commencing April 12th, and closing October Ist, 1860: 


At Spring Brook Farm, near the village of Farmington, on Mondays, Tuesdays and Wednesdays. 


PEDIGREE.—Black Hawk isa pure Spanish Jack; color black; good proportions: fourt. high ; 
— pine he this spring. His Sire was by “Old Mohawk” of Virginia {e me « Mammoth” of ve hagas ling 
oyal enny. 
ERMS8.—For Mares, ten dollars the season. money to be paid, o d hb 
Mare is first served. All mares at the owne)’s risk. d * a eee Pere ATT Tae hem me 
Jennies will be served at fifteen dollars the season. 


The subscriber,wishing to purchase all the mules got by said Jack, will tro les 
sired by him. The mules to be delivered, of sound and healthy formation, ab the Beri tg ge bee 


Brook F t the age 
of five months—bargains in all cases to be made before the mare is put, in which dale bo ohare will be made for 
the use of Jack. George F. Gr the M lfiled 


ory is authorized to contract for ules, and his contracts will be fu by 

me. I will give a premium of $10 for the Best Mule, and one of $5 for th. dis- 
interested. men r the mules are delivered to me, ° arihag bertheetrtrrerrity come) cee sabre bine 

March 20, 1860, F, E. ELDRED. 





The Young Bashaw Stallion 


ISLAND JACKSON, 


WILL STAND for mares the com'“g season, at the 8 . 
AP A 12, closing ny pier Farm, adjotnihg the village of Farmington, Oak 


land county, Mich, commencing Auge igt, at $7 the season; $10 to insure. 
Ped of Island Jackson: —— 
Is Blood Bay, 15g hands high. foaled July § 186, Sire, Jackson by Andrew J n; dam, Belfounder.— 
Andrew Jackson was by Youn haw; dam, Why-not by Imp. Messenger, You ashaw by the Imp. Tri- 
politan Barb, Grand Bashaw; Messenger, i E. ELDE} , Detroit. 


GEO, F. GREGORY, Agent. 























